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A New Religion for America? 


T uz leading article in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (Sept. 23, 
1950) is an essay from Frederick 
Keller Stamm’s recent book: If 
This Be Religion. It is a simple, 
pathetic plea for a plain, simple, 
everyday religion. As might be 
inferred from the title of the es- 
say “Church vs. Christianity,” the 
author attempts to 
build up a case for 
a Churchless_reli- 
gion. It is interest- 
ing not so much for 
its arguments as for its evidence of 
the fact that Liberal Protestantism 
is still alive. We have good rea- 
son to believe that millions of 
American Protestants concur with 
Stamm as he has been broadcasting 
over NBC for the past twenty years. 
It is unwelcome news to learn that 
so many Christians are renouncing 
traditional Christianity. 

Dr. Stamm’s main point is that 
the Christian Church has buried 
the Christian message under the 
claptrap of theology, organization- 
al machinery and ecclesiastical di- 
plomacy. He wants to resurrect 
the real Christ who has been hid- 


Frederick 
Keller 
Stamm 


den all these centuries under the 
rubbish dumped upon Him by the 
Church. When the author refers 
to the Church, he is pointing a fin- 
ger at certain Protestant sects but 
his target, at least by innuendo, is 
the Catholic Church. 

He would bring the real Christ 
to life by preaching a purged and 
very simple religious doctrine: the 
twin commandments of love of 
God and love of neighbor. As an 
exemplar of his Churchless religion 
he cites Abraham Lincoln. His 
lengthy eulogy of 
Lincoln’s character 
is bound to ensnare 
the sympathies of 
loyal Americans. But if character 
is evidence of validity of doctrine, 
what of the atheists who are living 
very respectable lives? 

Undoubtedly there are many 
Americans who would welcome a 
simple code like that proposed by 
Dr. Stamm. It is so vague that it 
says very little. When Christ stated 
that the two great commandments 
are love of God and love of neigh- 
bor, He added that on these com- 
mandments the whole law and the 


Abraham 
Lincoln 
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prophets depend. He knew that 
these commandments were very 
general and so He called attention 
to the books of the Law and the 
Prophets wherein specific applica- 
tions of the general principles could 
be found. In other words, He was 
saying that all theology flowed as 
a matter of course from the two 
great commandments. In fact He 
often quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Dr. Stamm objects to Church or- 
ganization, but who is bearing the 
brunt of the fight against Com- 
munism in Europe today? Is it 
those who are bound together by 
“invisible bonds of love” or is it the 
organized Catholic Church? And 
within the Church itself, a certain 
measure of discipline is necessary 
for nowhere do wild and fantastic 
notions sprout so vigorously as in 
religious minds. Consider the snake 
cults of the South. 
Then there is the 
author’s objection to 
theology. He speaks 
disparagingly of that kind of reli- 
gion that “wraps God around with 
definitions.” Indeed, there is no 
other way of preserving the teach- 
ings of Christ than by wrapping 
them up in definitions. Ideas must 
‘be anchored to definitions or else 
they float away with the change in 
meanings of words. 

Liberal Protestantism, as_ ex- 
pounded by Dr. Stamm, is the log- 
ical outcome of a process initiated 
by the Reformers. When they broke 
away from Catholic unity in the 
sixteenth century, they took with 
them a large body of Catholic 
doctrine. But unfortunately these 
dogmas had no basis: under the 
theory of private illumination each 
Protestant felt that the only cri- 
terion of truth was his own sub- 


Snake 
cults 


jective conviction of faith, a very 
flimsy support indeed. As a result, 
the Protestants of the nineteenth 
century were defenseless against 
the big guns of historical criticism 
of the Bible. They had no weapons. 
In renouncing theology, they had 
renounced the use of the natural 
intellect in religion, and they had 
abjured ecclesiastical tradition. So 
they had to take refuge in their 
subjective notions of a pure, pre- 
Catholic Christ. 

Moreover, the Reformers claimed 
that the medieval popes had trans- 
formed the fair face of the Chris- 
tian Church into what had become 
known as the Catholic Church with 
all its theological and other abom- 
inations. But historical study by 
Rationalists and other scholars 
proved that this Catholicizing tend- 
ency began earlier than the Mid- 
dle Ages, indeed very early in the 
history of Christian- 
ity. In fact, even 
T. H. Huxley con- 
ceded this much, 
that “the Christianity of the apos- 
tolic age is itself incipient Catholi- 
cism, and that the Catholicizing of 
Christianity begins immediately 
after the death of Jesus.” 


Huxley 
concedes 


Tex Liberal Protestants were thus 
forced to go away back, back be- 
yond even the New Testament to 
those first few years just before 
Christianity “got out of control” 


and went Catholic. In the pure, 
unadulterated personality of Jesus 
they felt they had discovered a firm 
basis for their faith and at the same 
time they regarded it as a faith that 
could be ethical and religious with- 
out being contaminated by the 
metaphysics of the Fathers or the 
tortuous reasoning of the Scholas- 
tics. 
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Christianity thus became not a 
creed but a way of life and its test 
was the socially beneficial activity 
that it generated. This is the kind 
of religion that Dr. Stamm has in 
mind though he has certainly sim- 
plified it almost to the vanishing 
point. 

To be honest and fair, however, 
he should not call it Christianity. 
This synthetic religion of his is in- 
geniously simple and it offers a 
pleasant compromise for a man 
who has a_ sentimental loyalty 
to religion but who cannot ac- 

cept Christian dog- 
Middleton mas. But it is not 
Murry Christianity. Middle- 

ton Murry attempt- 
ed to make a new religion out of a 
few patches of Christian moral 
teaching and a few pleasant notions 
about Christ’s personality but he 
did not delude himself into think- 
ing it was Christianity. “There is 
not,” he wrote, “and never will be 
any reconciliation between Chris- 
tianity and the experimental meth- 
od. Christianity is the great Church 
and nothing else is Christianity. To 
call anything else Christianity is to 
plunge into confusion and. chaos; 
and it is an insult to Christianity. 
Christianity is a great thing, not a 
little one . . . a majestic thing, not 
a thing of shreds and patches. 
Christianity is Christianity at its 
noblest, truest and most compre- 
hensive, and that is the Catholic 
Church. If you desire to be a Chris- 
tian, join it.” 

When Dr. Stamm writes: “I do 
not want a religion that substitutes 
a creed for a life, a theology about 
God for an experience in God, and 
a ritual for faith,” he is just as sin- 
cere as Luther tacking his thesis on 
the door at Wittenberg. But he 
goes Luther one better. Whereas 


Luther protested against Catholi- 
cism, Stamm is protesting against 
Christianity, historical Christianity 
which has always possessed a 
creed, a theology and a ritual. 
When he extols a faith “strong 
enough not to fear changes, strong 
enough to put a 
growing God into a 
growing world” he 
is not talking about 
Christian faith. St. Jude, in his 
Epistle, refers to the “faith that 
was handed down, once for all, to 
the saints,” and the other sacred 
writers call attention to. the un- 
changeableness of the deposit of 
faith. Moreover, this growing God 
that Stamm tells about is not the 
immutable God of Christianity. In 
fact, the Christian does not put God 
into any world. There was only 
one Incarnation and it was not the 
result of human intuition or effort. 


A God 
who grows 


I N the “debris” of dogma that cov- 
ers the true Christian message, Dr. 
Stamm apparently loathes the Res- 
urrection teaching in a very spe- 
cial way. He says: “I want a re- 
ligion that is bold enough to take 
the grave clothing off Jesus and set 
Him down in our world where men 
and nations can take a good look 
at Him without having to work 
through a lot of theological impli- 
cations.” 

How a man can deny the Resur- 
rection, leaving Christ in His wind- 
ing sheets, and still call himself a 
Christian is more than a paradox. 
If Christ be not risen from the dead, 
as St. Paul says, we are still in our 
sins. 

Again, Stamm declares very dog- 
matically that Christ was neither 
“an ascetic saint nor a superman.” 
With one motion he tears out of 
the New Testament all the pages 
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devoted to our Lord’s forty days in 
the desert, His exhortations to 
“take up your cross” and His in- 
numerable miracles. 

Stamm is genuinely worried 
about the prevalent indifference to 
religion to be found among church- 
goers. His explanation of its cause 
is not very plausible. He says that 
it is difficult to get “pure and 
unadulterated” religion into the 
hearts and minds of the congrega- 
tion on Sunday because so many 
adults are “dying back of the 
brain.” The days of youth, accord- 
ing to his appraisal, 
teem with daring 
philosophies, plans 
and dreams “but the 
human mind at for- 
ty is commonly vulgar, smug, 


The 
foolish 
forties 


deadened and wastes its hours.” 
Harsh words for us who think that 
life begins at forty. 


“Everywhere 
adult brains seem to resemble 
blighted trees that have died in the 
upper branches. . . . If they ever 
had any insight it has been lost in 
the narrow concepts of institution- 
alized religion.” Ho! hum! 

Indifference to religion amongst 
church-goers is lamentable but it 
springs from other factors than 
those mentioned by Dr. Stamm. I 
would say that its chief source is 
the very subjectivism that runs 
through Dr. Stamm’s theology. 
When the medieval unity of Europe 
was broken by the Reformation, 
religion dissolved into subjective 
opinion. Man became the measure 
of ali things and the more steadily 
men gazed into themselves, the 
more surely they averted their eyes 
from God. 

We can have no resurgence of 
interest in religion by whittling 
down Christianity to a few bits of 
moral law. Man must be newly 


orientated; he must be persuaded 
to look upward to God once again 
and see God as the beginning and 
end of all things. 


I CONFESS that I was quite baffled 
by Dr. Stamm’s recommendations 
to preachers. Dogmas of course 
are proscribed. Now I take it that 
a dogma is a definite expression of 
a doctrine. But what in the world 
is the preacher going to say if he 
cannot preach dogmas? “His speech 
must be the language of the human 
heart and his sympathies broad- 
er than his ecclesiastical cloak.” 
Hearts and flowers! 

But suppose a man Flowers 
does not need an or 
emotional lift but meat? 
rather something 

that will satisfy his intellectual 
hunger for truth? Even so, accord- 
ing to the SRL writer, “this is no 
time for doctrine or creed but a 
great time for the showing of a re- 
ligion that meets a person at the 
point of his need.” I don’t know 
what this means, but I do know that 
any Catholic or Protestant preacher 
who leaves doctrine out of his ser- 
mons will meet a person at no 
point but the point of his tongue. 

The new religion recommended 
by the Chicago preacher would dis- 
card the doctrine of Original Sin. 
It has caused quarrels and confu- 
sion and therefore must go. Which 
means that St. Paul must go. I 
suppose that Dr. Stamm agrees 
with Shaw and George Moore that 
Paul deformed the thought of Jesus 
and imprisoned the poetry of the 
Nazarene in the iron-clad theology 
of his Epistles. 

But the strange thing is that the 
Gospels came after these Epistles 
in point of time, and Redemption 
from Original Sin runs like a gold- 
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en thread through the sayings of 
Christ. And if there is no Original 
Sin, then the Passion of Christ has 
no personal significance for any- 
one. It becomes merely a story of 
a patient man. 

Toward the end of his article, 
Dr. Stamm suddenly promulgates 
a doctrine which he describes as a 
fundamental teaching of Jesus, viz., 
that Faith, Hope and Charity are 
innate like the five senses and need 
only expansion and growth. Now, 
if the Christian religion could have 
maintained this bas- 
ic teaching instead 
of allowing it to be- 
come lost in “grow- 
ing institutionalism” and “tangled 
in hopeless controversy,” things 
would be different. For instance, 


A lost 
dogma 


this doctrine would have prevented 
any pogroms against the Jews. 
“For the synagogue and the church 


would have been blended into a 
unity for the purpose of propagat- 
ing man’s potentiality for love of 
God and his neighbor.” 

Such a magnificent thought 
would kindle our imagination — if 
we were not hampered by a knowl- 
edge of Church history. Can we 
picture Saul “breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the 
Christians” and yet inviting them 
into the synagogue for an inter- 
faith meeting? Or conceive the 
early Christians blending into a 
unity with the Jewish leaders who 
derided the Divinity of Christ? 


Our problems will not be solved 
by picking and choosing bits of 
Christ’s teaching to serve up in a 
modern religious pie. Christianity 
is not eclectic, nor is it a moral or 
ethical system. It is a spiritual or- 
der incarnated in a person and ex- 
tended through all time in a defi- 
nite society. “Verbum caro factum 
est.” 

Harnack claimed that the char- 
acter of the Church was radically 
changed when it moved from Pal- 
estine to Rome. It 
was “hellenized” by The 
the philosophical Hellenizing 
minds of the early Catholics 
Fathers. As though 
the use of natural intelligence were 
something alien to Christianity! 
He would be a strange God who 
would build a Church that could 
be destroyed by its own members. 
Our Liberal Protestant friends 
dream of getting back to the “pris- 
tine purity” of such a destructible 
Church. But why do they bother 
resurrecting a Church formed by a 
man who knew so little about people 
that he couldn’t even build a Church 
that would survive their specula- 
tions and their scandals, a Church 
that would die of its own sins? How 
much wiser they would be if they 
would look about them in Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco for 
that indestructible Church foretold 
by Christ in the text: “Behold, I am 
with you all days, even unto the 
consummation of the world.” 





A Catholic for President? 
& Of Course! 





I, isn’t true that no Catholic will 
or ever can be President of the 
United States. The belief is loose- 
ly entertained here and there, by 
repetition more than by conviction. 
Facts disprove that it amounts to a 
sort of unwritten law. 

After reporting eleven election 
campaigns at topmost level and 
with ample opportunities to obtain 
cross-country comments and reac- 
tions, I am certain that religion will 
not be a barrier if the right man at 
the right time emerges to captivate 
the voters. 

The Constitution—which is our 
governmental blueprint — provides 
that “no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the 
United States.” The possibility that 
a candidate’s religion will intrude 
again, maybe soon, renders timely 
a dispassionate analysis of what’s 
what and why. 


To begin with, is it logical, equita- 
ble, democratic, to presume that in 
a country of nearly 28,000,000 Cath- 
olics—roughly, one-fifth of the total 
population, more than twice the 


By A. R. PINcI 


number of Baptists, more than 
thrice the number of Methodists, 
and more than five times the re- 
ported combined membership of 
Presbyterian and Protestant com- 
municants — not one is worthy of 
being President of the United 
States, but that members of innu- 
merable tiny sects are? And by 
whose say-so? By an unofficial and 
underground oligarchy? 

Our population includes approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 Jews. The so- 
called flagless and countryless race, 
the Republic of Israel notwith- 
standing, is not without its proud 
list of philosophers, scientists, in- 
ventors, financiers, statesmen. Al- 
though the issue has never arisen 
with respect to them, is it equally 





An experienced journalist with a wide 
knowledge of the political scene, A. R. 
Pinci builds a strong case for a Catholic 
as President. But it will remain a con- 
troversial question in the minds of many 
Catholics. Why, for instance, do some 
Catholic political aspirants apostatize? 
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logical and equitable and demo- 
cratic to exclude a Jew from the 
presidency if time and events com- 
bine to render him the leader to 
better government or to prevent it 
from getting worse? 

As I explained in these columns 
recently, no other nation numbers 
so many different faiths, sects, 
cults and creeds, some in millions 
and some of only a few dozen mem- 
bers. One authority lists 103 de- 
nominations and 179 sub-denomina- 
tions, totaling about 75,000,000, or 
about half our present population. 
The 1948 presidential vote of 48,- 
680,416 equaled a third of the in- 
habitants. 

Isn’t it absurd to hold that no 
Catholic can be or should be presi- 
dent but that the Catholic vote for 
any politician is welcome? So far 
as known, no Catholic vote, singly 
or en bloc, has ever lined up against 
a non-Catholic simply because of 
his religious convictions. 


Wy cums sectarian, rather than 


religious opposition to Catholic 
candidates has been attempted, it 
has been more or less impalpable 
and in scattered localities. It never 
succeeded, nor could it succeed, 
nationally. One hears of the “Solid 
South” as an anti-Catholic area, but 
is it anti-Catholic? I could discover 
no sign that it is either inclusive or 
regimented. And here is a question 
deserving of an answer from re- 
sponsible spokesmen! Were a 
Catholic Southerner to loom as 
presidential candidate, desirable as 
to ability and personality, would 
his geographic neighbors boycott 
him because of his religion? 
Contiguous sections of the South 
admittedly aligned against a Catho- 
lic in 1928, during a wave of racial 
and religious intolerance that swept 


parts of the United States. Such 
prejudice arose not out of rational 
differences of opinion amongst 
voters or parties but through calum- 
nies and innuendoes injected first 
by the Ku-Klux Klan and then 
echoed by two Methodist bishops, 
James Canon, Jr. (whose public 
domain record needs no quotation 
here), and afterward by Adna 
Wright Leonard, who alleged that 
“no governor who kisses the papal 
ring can come within gunshot of 
the White House.” Responsible 
Democrats decried privately the 
execrable spectacle but, politics be- 
ing politics, it was suffered. 


Many folks find it difficult to be- 
lieve that two years have elapsed 
since they voted in the Truman- 
Dewey campaign, so swiftly has 
time flown, and so before we realize 
it the next twenty-four months will 
be behind us and another election 
chore due. It is idle to speculate 
now about who will be the 1952 
nominees. 

Much can happen to upset the 
best laid ambitions, the current sure 
thing, the smoke-room_ shenani- 
gans. War and its end or result, 
absolute peace and its achievement 
or failure, and domestic problems 
solved or unsolved, each will influ- 
ence voters. Politically slanted talk 
of prosperity has been extravagant 
and irresponsible because devoid 
of essential interpretations, thus 
picturing something which isn’t 
exactly so. Presidential campaigns 
seem increasingly predicated upon 
too many roseate statistics and too 
few prosaic facts. 

Needless to say, whatever may 
happen that voters won’t like will 
be charged against President Tru- 
man, who wants another term. A 
combination of circumstances ap- 
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pears propitious for the proverbial 
dark horse, so that we may witness 
a repetition of the “impossible” as 
achieved in 1940 by Wendell L. 
Willkie and his handful of indomi- 
table sponsors. 

The dark horse can be a Catholic 
and win. He can be a Jew and win. 
In fact, were he some twenty years 
younger, Bernard M. Baruch, ac- 
claimed as our No. One citizen by 
leaders of many faiths, would in- 
spire a terrific following. 


Lex me clarify the misconception 
that any religious connection is an 
election or nomination obstacle, ex- 
cepting in the opinion of a few venal 
politicians. 

After the bitter Taft-Wilson- 
Roosevelt campaign of 1912 and 
the colorless Harding-Cox duel, not 
omitting the in-between Wilson- 


Hughes amazing photo-finish (and 


I interviewed all the candidates for 
Harper’s Weekly, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Outlook), it seemed 
as if nothing so politically exciting 
or provocative would happen again. 
But when 1923 dawned something 
far more startling came to my at- 
tention. I allude to it here not as 
a bit of little known political his- 
tory but because it involved a “re- 
ligious angle” different from the 
usual. 

Former President Wilson was 
cogitating in silent anger because 
of our non-participation in the 
League of Nations and at the unedi- 
fying scramble for his scepter. He 
didn’t think much of the Re- 
publican slogan “Keep cool with 
Coolidge.” The Irish Scot decided 
to warm things up and at the same 
time settle several quarrels within 
his own party and out of it. 

In his guarded retreat and some- 
what static infirmity Woodrow Wil- 


son decided upon a candidate—his 
own candidate, much as Theodore 
Roosevelt had decided on William 
H. Taft. 


Hexar Forp, satirized and vilified 
because he had said “history is 
bunk,” called ignorant and illiter- 
ate, personified something diametri- 
cally opposite in Wilsonian regard. 
Woodrow saw a plain American, 
whom in 1918 he had induced to 
try for the Senate against “New- 
berryism.” With a sizable buying 
public having made an inconspicu- 
ous billionaire of the manufacturer 
of the fustian jitney, Wilson be- 
lieved that Ford likewise would 
sense what the American public 
wanted governmentally. 

Not least, Wilson deeply sympa- 
thized with Ford because of the lat- 
ter’s “peace ship,” keenly conscious 
of its similarity to his own unsuc- 
cessful journey. The George Wash- 
ington meant authority, pomp and 
size, compared with the Oscar II. 
I remember Wilson telling me, in 
1912, that it takes great courage for 
a man, like the saints of old, to 
stand by his convictions against the 
sneers of others, and Henry Ford 
had done just that. 

To Ford’s office came sacks of 
mail containing contributions to 
defray his campaign costs — and 
that a year before the convention. 
The candidacy which so many de- 
rided as “another Ford joke” was 
no laughing matter. Who first con- 
ceived the idea of a nationwide dol- 
ler-per-voter budget I know not, 
but it cost Ford a little fortune to 
return the funds. 

Again, Wilson didn’t underesti- 
mate the significance of that unso- 
licited grass-roots aid. Aid to an 
American whom not a pedestrian in 
thousands would have recognized 
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on any Main Street; aid to the only 
man on earth, not excepting the 
elder Rockefeller, who could have 
spot signed a perfectly good check 
for $200,000,000 if not twice that 
much! 

The plan died a-bornin’ because 
Wilson died five months prior to 
the unforgettable Madison Square 
Garden rumpus. But had he lived 
until after the 1924 election, Wil- 
son would have named and cam- 
paigned for Henry Ford, from a 
stretcher if his legs stayed feeble. 


Now here is the point. Wilson 
dismissed the possible religious 
controversy the Ford nomination 
would have involved. For some 
two years the Dearborn Independ- 
ent had featured a series critical of 
Jews that made the weekly famous 
as it became disliked in certain 
quarters. Ford was bitterly charged 
with being anti-Semitic. Using, 
however, the Catholic vote yard- 
stick, the total Jewish vote would 
have amounted to about 800,000 
out of fewer than 4,000,000 He- 
brews then counted in the United 
States. If solid—quite unlikely, as 
I determined to my journalistic sat- 
isfaction—not enough to have in- 
fluenced, much less defeated, him. 

Consequently, with the Wilson- 
Ford plan erased by fate, the major 
phase was to obliterate New York’s 
governor, Alfred E. Smith. As al- 
ready said, language could not have 
sunk lower, so blistering and in- 
sulting were references to him. 
“The damn Catholic!” I heard spo- 
ken and hissed, but it was an im- 
potent and superfluous anathema. 
Something said for the benefit of 
the speaker’s own ears. 

The Smith candidacy renewed 
my former close acquaintance with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as the lat- 


ter took over the management of 
the Smith campaign. FDR, solid 
genealogically, socially, officially, 
and comfortable financially, bridg- 
ing an attack of poliomyelitis, re- 
turned to politics—on crutches. 

FDR introduced me to Al when I 
called to interview the latter. We 
sat in a paper-board partitioned of- 
fice that betokened hard going as 
to funds. Slumped in a plain 
wooden chair, in mourning for his 
mother, black derby over his eyes 
as if instead of a brim it was a 
visor, Alfred Emanuel Smith on 
that day lacked the flair which 
later became his particular trade- 
mark. Franklin D. Roosevelt did 
his very best—and that meant a lot 
of it—in the uneven nomination 
race in behalf of a very ardent Cath- 
olic. Like Wilson in the “Ford 
matter” Roosevelt ignored the re- 
ligious antipotential. 


Cam 1928. Much was wrong and 
lopsided that year. For one thing, 
Houston as the convention city was 
too remote for a New Yorker whom 
few outside of his own State knew 
or understood. The strains of “‘Side- 


walks of New York” sounded as 
futile in Texas and the surround- 
ing west as would have an Eskimo 
mazurka, were there such a piece. 
Governor Smith had improved in 
stature and his raspy-toned refer- 
ences to the Republican record 
brought applause, but something 
was missing. The campaign’s prog- 
ress reminded one of a rudderless 
ship lucky enough to make port but 
not destination. 

I have never seen or heard dis- 
closed the clandestine anti-Smith 
barrage, through circulation of 
photographs showing him genu- 
flecting before Cardinal Hayes and 
in other devotional poses. These 
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exhibits purported to reveal his re- 
ligious subservience. One West- 
erner epitomized it for me as fol- 
lows: “I’m against any man who 
goes for such doings and kisses the 
hand of a priest in public. It isn’t 
anything I’d want him to do as 
President of the United States.” 
Whether the comment was original 
or paraphrased Bishop Leonard is 
conjectural. 

The consensus, no matter how 
worded, had its effect but not to the 
extent of closing the presidency to 
any Catholic. And these figures 
prove it— Candidate Smith polled 
15,016,443 votes; only 745,398 few- 
er than Hoover scored against FDR 
four years afterward. The com- 
parison is indelible proof that de- 
feat wasn’t due to Al’s religion. 

In 1928 there were about 19,- 
000,000 Catholics. As Catholics have 
the largest number of children, esti- 
mated at 3.7 per family, and like 
the Jews an unusual fringe of aged 
relatives, it appears, after subtract- 
ing minors, the sick, the very old, 
and non-citizens, and assuming no 
slackers, that less than 4,000,000 
Catholics voted that year. And not 
all for nominee Smith. 


Ix fact, in New York City, the 
Smith as well as Democratic strong- 


hold, many coreligionists voted 
against him. Along California’s 
“mission belt” I learned that innu- 
merable local Catholics shifted to 
Hoover. Were there a million anti- 
Smith Catholics? No one can know 
for sure but it isn’t improbable. Be 
that as.it may, Alfred E. Smith al- 
together polled about 3,000,000 
Catholic votes, meaning that he was 
supported by 12,000,000 non-Catho- 
lics, or four times as many non- 
Catholics as Catholics. That dis- 
misses the “anti-Catholic bugaboo” 


as certain professional sectarians 
try to propagate it. 

Al’s stand against prohibition, 
and prohibition’s hypocrisies, lost 
him a lot of votes—indubitably 
more than his religion — because 
those were the days when too many 
politicians, in alliance of one kind 
or another with liquor and other 
contrabandists, even as now, voted 
very dry and drank very wet. Curi- 
ously, Governor Smith failed to ride 
to victory behind the gonfalon of 
repeal whereas Roosevelt made it 
his first successful symbol. 


To repeat, politics are politics. 
Roosevelt himself became ensnared 
in inconsistencies and self-contra- 
dictions in regard to the presidency 
and Catholicism. 

FDR’S ear, attuned to supersonic 
partisan garrulity, had not missed 
the first whispers about James 
A. Farley’s presidential ambitions. 
Seemingly as an aside, the nation 
was treated to the news that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt regarded Jim’s re- 
ligion as a handicap. 

It was one of the few occasions 
when FDR’s timing or tact went 
berserk, but more astonishing was 
the failure of the Washington cor- 
respondents to pounce upon the 
bigger collateral story — asking 
President Roosevelt to reconcile his 
dictum with his own management 
of Al Smith’s 1924 campaign. 

One can study all data, public, 
confidential, quoted, indirect, sec- 
ond-hand, and throughout it is evi- 
dent that Franklin never regarded 
religion, and of course Catholicism, 
as a presidential obstacle. Two or 
three times I discussed the matter 
with him in earlier days and he 
made that fact plain. He confirmed 
the viewpoint, albeit indirectly, 
when he told Farley that a Catholic 
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could be elected vice-president 
“along with him.” Inasmuch as the 
vice - president automatically be- 
comes president in case of death 
or incapacity, that statement speaks 
for itself. 

But he didn’t suggest Jim as his 
next mate, for reasons too numer- 
ous to go into here. Frankly, how- 
ever, FDR’s slip about Farley’s re- 
ligion was due to peevishness and 
jealousy. To me, having known 
FDR, it is still a wonder that he 
regarded the Farley hopes so seri- 
ously, because the latter’s odds were 
unfavorable. 


Is the book Jim Farley’s Story the 
autobiographer quoted George Car- 
dinal Mundelein as follows: 

“Tt had a most enjoyable visit 
with the President. . . . It is my be- 
lief that he will run for a third 
term. ...I hope that you will sup- 
port him if he does....James... 
I feel entirely free in broaching a 
most confidential matter to you. It 
is my sincere feeling that a Roman 
Catholic could not be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States at this 
time or for many years to come. I 
hope, therefore, that you will do 
nothing to involve the Catholics of 
the country in another debacle such 
as we experienced. . . . I am satis- 
fied that he is going to run.’ 

“IT can’t believe it,’” Farley re- 
torted, “‘‘and my belief is based on 
his own intimations and hints.’ ” 

Yet I myself had long before ap- 
prised Mr. Farley of the fact. On 
June 2, 1938, in an experimental 
broadcast on WJZ I said in part: 

“As the President is about to 
leave for a holiday and fishing in 
the South Seas, the great question 
of whether or not he will have a 
summer encounter with the third- 
term issue is agitating political 


leaders more and more... . Will 
FDR succeed himself two years 
hence? The answer he will mull 
over while he seeks to hook a few 
denizens from an oceanful of big 
fish, and no doubt he will cast 
about for light on today’s political 
riddle. . . . For woe or for weal, it 
looks as if President Roosevelt’s 
fishing will turn up prospects of his 
inevitable candidacy for a_ third 
term, and this is no fish story.” 

Wishfully, because otherwise he 
was very shrewd about political 
trends, Jim Farley kept believing 
what President Roosevelt said to 
him at Hyde Park in July, 1939, 
that “I will not run for a third 
term,” while naively disregarding 
the injunction of secrecy, a demand 
that annulled the “not.” 


Becavse there still exists confu- 
sion about this Roosevelt-Farley 
break, I would like to offer an ex- 
planation. Two years after he be- 
came Postmaster General, still rid- 
ing merry and high as operating 
boss of the Democratic party (soon 
after, FDR stealthily started taking 
over and eventually transferred the 
authority to Harry Hopkins), Mr. 
Farley told me Roosevelt was the 
first president he had known, nor 
had he ever set foot in the White 
House prior to 1933. I had already 
been around the White House for 
nearly thirty years. Whatever Jim’s 
susceptibilities near the presidential 
person I had none. My journalistic 
job is to know trends and sense 
changes, which made me marvel 
more and more at Farley’s aspira- 
tions, not because he was a Catho- 
lic but because FDR was FDR! 
Farley was right in telling Cardi- 
nal Mundelein that the third term 
couldn’t happen without the Presi- 
dent’s knowledge and approval. 
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His disillusion, which culminated 
when the parliamentary routines 
were over and the Roosevelt nomi- 
nation in, was due to implicit trust 
in what FDR had told him, whereas 
Franklin, right after his first in- 
augural, metamorphosed into a dis- 
sembler, believing as did Louis XI 
of France that he who cannot dis- 
semble is not fit to rule. Jim Far- 
ley wasn’t and isn’t the only one 
to have missed the mutation, which 
renders so many Roosevelt biogra- 
phies incomplete or inaccurate. 


I. will be recalled that in 1940 
Senator Robert A. Taft and Thomas 
E. Dewey were suddenly eclipsed 
by Willkie, in a fashion that politi- 
cal elders say “can never happen 
again,” which would be a pity. It 
was my privilege to interview the 
three (because of their economic 
tenor the papers appeared in Bar- 


ron’s), but to complete the non- 
partisan set I needed Jim Farley’s 
inclusion. Although their hats were 
in the ring, as the saying goes, I 
didn’t consider Vice-President John 
N. Garner and Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull as contenders. There 
was gossip of a Hull-Farley ticket, 
which could have been launched 
only with FDR’s nod and blessing 
—both unimaginable. 

The Farley interview failed to 
show up as deadline approached. 
I spent a few days at the May- 
flower, where he lived and party 
big shots tarried, and finally we 
met in the crowded lobby. With a 
hand on my shoulder and speaking 
in a low voice, everybody pop-eyed 
at the thought of some secret or in- 
trigue, he decided against its re- 
lease because “‘it looks as if he’s go- 
ing to run again.” 

Jim Farley still wasn’t certain— 
hope was stronger than portents. 


In nominating Farley, Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia found it 
necessary to quote Thomas Jeffer- 
son on religious freedom. But in 
Farley’s case the religious issue 
did not figure at all. 


H AILED as an incomparable politi- 
cian, President Roosevelt evaluated 
religious factors and _ calculated 
them politically, even callously. To 
fill an important District of Colum- 
bia judicial vacancy, patronage dis- 
penser Farley’s selectee was waved 
out by President Roosevelt because 
“there is a strong feeling through- 
out the country, a feeling against 
the Jews.” The demurrer was puz- 
zling, considering that Franklin 
put into high offices more Jews than 
any of his predecessors. 

Then there was the 1935 occa- 
sion when a campaign Committee 
of Twelve was being considered. 
This is how Mr. Farley quoted his 
talk with his boss: 

“In the Committee of Twelve I 
would like to have five clergymen. 
I think we should have a Catholic 
priest [let’s note that President 
Roosevelt put the latter first], a 
Baptist minister, a Presbyterian 
minister, an Episcopalian minister, 
and a rabbi.’ 

“*What about the Methodists?’ ” 
Farley wanted to know. 

“Well, we could leave out the 
Jews,’ he [FDR] laughed. ‘No, there 
are more of them than there are 
Episcopalians. Take the Jews and 
leave out the Episcopalians.’ ” 

Nothing spiritual about it all; 
only politics coldly assayed in terms 
of voter percentages. Never, I know, 
did FDR disregard the potency of 
American Catholic voters from the 
time he managed Smith’s first cam- 
paign. In 1920 religion or religious 
“blocs” didn’t figure at all. 
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For the record, these were the 
affiliations of our presidents: 

Baptist: Harding; Truman. 

Congregationalist: Coolidge. 

Disciples of Christ: Garfield. 

Episcopalian: Washington; Madi- 
son; Monroe; W. H. Harrison; 
Tyler; Taylor; Pierce; Arthur; 
F. D. Roosevelt. 

Friends (Quaker): Hoover. 

Methodist: Polk; Johnson; Grant; 
McKinley. 

Presbyterian: Jackson, Buchan- 
an; Cleveland; B. H. Harrison; 
Wilson. 

Reformed Dutch: Van Buren, T. 
Roosevelt. 

Unitarian: J. Adams; J. Q. 
Adams; Fillmore; Taft. 

Lincoln did not claim member- 
ship in any denomination; neither 
did Jefferson although of Unitarian 
leanings; Hayes attended but never 
joined the Methodist Church. 


The Judaic and Catholic, oldest 
of religions, are unrepresented. 

A confused American public to- 
day faces a future so critical and 
perhaps cataclysmic as to render 
suicidal any and all intramural re- 
ligious quarrels. All religions must 
confront Communism as _ their 
avowed universal enemy. Isn’t it 
time for those concerned to realize 
that no president can be perfect 
solely because he is a Catholic but 
neither can he be perfect because 
he isn’t a Catholic? 


Tew of millions of citizens of 
many ethnic origins, contrasting 
opinions, sympathies and antipa- 
thies, likes and dislikes, should 
henceforth be in the somber 
and solemn mood to _ scrutinize 
candidates as never before. Said 
another way, make the office seek 
the man. 


Feline 


By Mary B. WALL 


T a cat 


Of prejudice 


Pursues the cupboard mice, 
Minorities, and plays upon 


Their fear. 





Simple As Doves 


I. was one of those brisk Satur- 
days in October. She had person- 
ally waxed and polished the al- 
ready spotless guest room and had 
made a flying trip to the border of 
late asters which separated the 
convent lawn from rectory terri- 
tory. Returning with a half-dozen 
smoky purple blossoms, Sister Jar- 
lath hurried into her office for a 
vase and saw the stack of mail 
piled neatly on her desk. 

“Junk!” she muttered, slipping 
the stems carefully into a glass of 
water. She flipped hurriedly through 
the pile, sorting out the letters ad- 
dressed to the other Sisters. Since 
she had been elected superior, Sis- 
ter Jarlath had developed a sort of 
postal allergy. She simply despised 
wasting time on the begging letters, 
the bargain letters, the announce- 
ments which flood the desk of every 
superior and principal. 

At election time the avalanche 
was worse. Candidates solicited 
votes or had their chairmen do so 
in long letters detailing their vir- 


AN 


By SISTER MARYANNA CHILDs, O.P. 


tues as Knights of Columbus. After 
the elections, it was still worse, be- 
cause firms got hold of the voters’ 
names and pestered the Sisters with 
offers of cut-price fur coats and 
permanents. Sister Jarlath could 
not quite bring herself to drop these 
missives into her wastebasket un- 
opened, but she sometimes let them 
lie unheeded for several days. This, 
she knew, was a flaw in a superior, 
a breach of duty. 


PETRONILLA had expressed 
herself on that point more than 
once. A senior member of the com- 
munity, Sister Petronilla had never 
been superior—and she felt herself 
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eminently qualified for the post. 
She missed no opportunity of giv- 
ing young superiors the benefit of 
her mature judgment, as Sister 
Jarlath had found out. (Once she 
had neglected to open a letter in- 
viting the Sisters of the diocese to 
the seminary play. Sister Petron- 
illa, a devotee of the drama, had 
been very explicit about the duties 
of superiors on that occasion. ) 

Hastily Sister Jarlath riffled the 
letters again—advertisements, bills, 
one from the Reverend Superin- 
tendent of Schools. She knew what 
that would contain: plans for an- 
other principals’ meeting. No, there 
was nothing important. 

Resolutely, she pushed the stack 
of unopened mail to the back of her 
desk. At least today she had a val- 
id excuse, she told herself. ‘Those 
two Franciscans who had asked for 
hospitality would be here any mo- 
ment. Sister Jarlath picked up the 
asters and carried them down the 
hall to the guest room. It was spot- 
less and shining; the starched win- 
dow curtains hung as if carved. 

The doorbell cut in on her 
thoughts. Probably the young Sis- 
ters returning from Saturday class, 
she decided. A good thing, too. 
The vestibule needed dusting, in 
her estimation, although it had 
been thoroughly cleaned only the 
day before. The Franciscan visitors 
must not see anything short of per- 
fection in St. Michael’s. 

It was the first time Franciscans 
had stayed there and Sister Jarlath 
wondered vaguely if they would 
wear black or brown or gray. There 
were so many kinds of Franciscans. 
These, she recalled, were soliciting 
funds for their mission in Africa. 

Sister Petronilla appeared at the 
door with the terse announcement 


that the guests had arrived and 


were in the parlor. Her tone of 
voice managed to convey the im- 
pression that they had been lan- 
guishing there for at least an hour. 
Sister Jarlath hastened down, won- 
dering if Sister Melmarie had run 
the polisher over the parlor floor 
before leaving for class that morn- 
ing. 


Taz two visitors rose as she en- 
tered. Brown ones, Sister Jarlath 
saw, with rather attractive head- 
gear. She felt at ease immediately 
with the older nun, a large-boned, 
plain-faced person called Sister 
Mary James. Her companion, Sis- 
ter Clare, was dainty, and rather 
pretty, but with an aloof, almost 
bored air that repelled friendliness. 

“It’s so kind of you to give us 
hospitality, Sister,” Sister Mary 


James was saying in a quiet, deep 
voice. 


“Not at all,” Sister Jarlath 
smiled. “We’re delighted to have 
you. Just leave your bags and I’ll 
have Sister bring them up. Would 
you like to see the chapel?” The 
Franciscans nodded decorously and 
followed her down the hall. 

In the chapel, Sister Jarlath’s 
eyes were busy with the drapes, the 
vigil lights, the withering dahlia in 
the bouquet before our Lady. Me- 
chanically she started to make the 
Sign of the Cross, but checked her- 
self. Why, she hadn’t even said a 
prayer; she mustn’t let guests dis- 
tract her so. As she looked peni- 
tently at the tabernacle, she sought 
to reassure herself. After all, wasn’t 
she seeing God in her fellow-man. 
Smiling, Sister Jarlath rose and 
beckoned to her visitors. 


I. the guest room, Sister Mary 
James outlined their program. 
“We'll be out today, Sister, from 
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after lunch until about seven. Don’t 
bother to save anything for us. We 
always get our meals outside when 
we're collecting.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t think of 
it,” protested the superior. “It 
won't be any trouble at all to keep 
your dinner hot.” 

“Well,” Sister Mary James looked 
questioningly at her companion. 

“I think, Sister,” decided Sister 
Clare crisply, “it would be better 
if we followed our usual plan. Our 
time is rather uncertain.” 

“Well, just as you wish,” con- 
ceded Sister Jarlath. She was think- 
ing that the arch of Sister Clare’s 
eyebrows was almost too perfect to 
be natural. Guiltily, she brushed 
the thought aside. The little thing 
was decidedly pretty, she had to 
admit. 

“Tomorrow we'll be out all day, 
Sister,” Sister Mary James contin- 
ued with a smile. “We have to do 
as many of the parishes as we can.” 

“But you'll be able to stay .. .” 

“We'll have to leave about eight- 
thirty on Monday morning to catch 
our train.” 

“Make yourselves right at home, 
Sisters,” said Sister Jarlath. She 
adjusted a shade. “Feel perfectly 
free to come and go as you wish. 
We'll have lunch at twelve-thirty 
today because of the Sisters com- 
ing home late from Saturday class.” 
Sister Mary James nodded and 
beamed; Sister Clare stared off in- 
to space. As she turned to leave, 
Sister Jarlath could not resist one 
more searching glance at the young 
Franciscan’s eyebrows. 


A: lunch, the visitors sat on either 
side of Sister Jarlath. Sister Mary 


James answered her questions 
about their African mission in a 
soft, low voice. Several times, to 


Sister Jarlath’s surprised edifica- 
tion, the older nun deferred to her 
companion. Except when directly 
addressed, Sister Clare remained 
silent and reserved. She had small, 
white hands, Sister Jarlath noticed, 
with carefully shaped fingernails. 
In spite of her attempts to be char- 
itable in thought, Sister Jarlath 
found herself pigeonholing her 
younger guest as worldly. 

It was a relief to turn to the 
plain, almost homely face of Sister 
Mary James who had spilled the 
sugar and was scooping it up clum- 
sily. There was nothing worldly 
about those big-knuckled hands, 
nor about the bushy brows over 
the twinkling eyes. She felt thor- 
oughly at ease with the older 
Franciscan. 


Wuex her guests left on their col- 
lection tour after lunch, Sister 
Jarlath went over to school and 
worked on her permanent record 
cards all afternoon. A dozen things 
claimed her attention that evening 
and Sunday was the usual day of 
anything but rest. The community 
went to the seven o’clock Mass, po- 
liced the children’s Mass at nine, 
and made its meditation at the 
eleven. 

Once or twice when she glanced 
toward her desk, Sister Jarlath saw 
the offending pile of letters, but 
there was really no time to do any- 
thing about it. She put the dioce- 
san newspaper, which she had not 
yet had time to read, on top of the 
accumulation, in case Sister Pet- 
ronilla should come into the office. 

Visiting relatives descended joy- 
fully upon Sister Jarlath on Sun- 
day afternoon. The evening, of 
course, she had to devote to her 
Franciscan guests. Several local 
families had contributed generous- 
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ly to their fund and they seemed 
greatly encouraged. 

“Do you find it hard to beg?” Sis- 
ter Petronilla asked them bluntly. 

“Not usually,” Sister Mary James 
answered in her low voice. Sister 
Clare had abstracted herself from 
the conversation and was studying 
a timetable. ‘Most people are kind 
and understanding,” the older nun 
went on, “and the merchants here 
were very generous.” 

“In my opinion,” sniffed Sister 
Petronilla, “we ought to do more 
collecting for the home missions. 
Plenty of infidels right in this coun- 
try.” Sister Jarlath made a men- 
tal note to give the Franciscans a 
donation before they left. 


Nexr morning in the hurry of get- 
ting the visitors off before school 
opened, Sister Jarlath almost for- 
got the new twenty-dollar bill she 
had folded neatly into a small en- 
velope. The taxi came sooner than 
she expected and there was a little 
flutter of leave taking at the end. 
Sister Clare thanked her, shook 
hands coolly and walked quickly 
down the steps. Her companion 
fumbled in her deep pocket and 
tried to press a bill into Sister 
Jarlath’s hand. 

“None of that!” declared the su- 
perior gaily, noting as she pushed 
the bill back into Sister Mary 
James’ big hand that it was a five. 
“We have a little donation for your 
mission, too!” With a sense of vic- 
tory, she forced the envelope on the 
protesting nun. Then impulsively 
she bent and kissed her as Sister 
Clare cocked a delicate eyebrow in 


their direction. As the taxi drove 
away Sister Mary James waved 
back vigorously at the little group 
of Sisters in the doorway. 


Sistza JARLATH mounted the stairs 
to her office with a sense of well- 
being. The Franciscans would un- 
doubtedly remember St. Michael’s 
as a pleasant convent with, she . 
thought complacently, a very gen- 
erous superior. Pulling out her 
small silver watch, she saw that 
she had twenty minutes before 
school would demand her attention. 
She would get that unopened pile 
of mail out of the way, she thought 
virtuously. The Superintendent’s 
long envelope protruded, so she 
picked it up first and slit it hurried- 
ly. Just as she had anticipated— 
another principals’ meeting. Then 
her eyes slid to the terse paragraph 
at the bottom: 

“Superiors and principals are 
cautioned to be on the alert for two 
bogus collectors, a Mr. James Wool- 
son and his wife. These persons 
have represented themselves in the 
Midwest as Benedictine or Fran- 
ciscan Sisters collecting for worthy 
causes. Please notify the Chancery 
Office and the Police Department 
immediately, should they appear at 
your school.” 

Sister Jarlath let the rest of the 
mail slip unheeded to the floor. 
Grasping the letter in a shaking 
hand, she took a deep breath and 
went in search of Sister Petronilla. 
Any encounter with the Police De- 
partment or the Chancery would, 
she knew, be a minor skirmish 
compared to this. 





Young Spanish Catholis 


By ANTHONY B. ATAR 


I. no other country in Europe has 
Catholicism been accused of more 
intolerance and die-hard conserva- 
tism than in Spain. But what might 
have been true one hundred and 
fifty years ago is no longer true 
today. At present the most im- 
portant element in the country 
striving toward progress and evo- 
lution is the young group of dy- 
namic Catholic leaders. Educated 
in the rugged school of the civil 
war and its aftermath, and trained 
by distinguished individuals such 
as Dr. Angel Herrera y Oria, 
founder of most of the modern 
Catholic institutions in Spain and 
now Bishop of Malaga, young men 
of Spanish Catholic Action are look- 
ing toward the future and are 
strongly social-minded. Their goal 
is to build a new, Christian society 
in Spain. 

A typical specimen of the young 
Spanish Catholics engaged in pio- 
neer work is Sefior Francis Costa, 
now in his late twenties. He is edi- 
tor of the most popular weekly for 
Spanish workers Tu (Thou). His 
activity began three years ago when 
the labor section of Spanish Cath- 
olic Action Workers Fraternities 
were founded and their press organ 
established. When this writer spoke 
with Mr. Costa, the newspaper had 


grown from its original four thous- 
and copies to thirty thousand. Its 
circulation increases by twelve 
hundred every month. 

What is the secret of this success? 
Although printed on_ horrible 
brownish paper, which most Span- 
ish newspapers are compelled to 
use because of the shortage of news- 
print, Tu has a great appeal to the 
workers. Not only does it discuss 
their problems, their fears and 
miseries, and what Catholic Action 
tries to do for them, but most im- 
portant, it is no “yes” publication. 

As part of the Catholic Action 
press, Tu is exempt from govern- 
ment censorship. By courageously 
criticizing various aspects of Span- 
ish life and attacking all selfish 
abuse, it has won the confidence 
of its readers. Tu is considered by 
the workers as truly their organ. 











Anthony B. Atar is the pen name of a 
former European diplomat who has been 
living in the United States for the past ten 
years. He conducts a column on interna- 
tional affairs—“The Observer”—which ap- 
pears in many Catholic papers throughout 
the country. At present he is associate 
editor of C.I.P. Reports, issued by Pro Deo. 
Because of a disagreement within Catholic 
Action concerning Tu, the publication was 
suspended temporarily; it is now appearing 
again. 
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The young editor is real dyna- 
mite. He works and talks a lot. He 
tries to explain all the struggles, 
victories and defeats, which he him- 
self and his friends are experiencing 
every day, in one conversation. Mr. 
Costa is in love with his paper and 
very proud of the fact that workers 
treat it as their own voice. He works 
closely with the director, Sefor 
Esteban Busquets, an_ elderly 
gentleman, but neither one is the 
boss. In agreement with Bishop 
Herrera’s teaching, they are first of 
all a good team. The young dyna- 
mism of the paper, however, seems 
to come chiefly from the “Catholic 
revolutionary,” as Mr. Costa calls 
himself. 

His first encounter with the 
drama of Spain was at the age of 
eleven. The young boy and his 
mother lived then in a town of 
northern Spain where Mrs. Costa 
owned a small boardinghouse. The 
civil war broke out and they soon 
found themselves in the midst of the 
fighting. Frightened refugees were 
swarming in from all directions and 
the Costa pension became a life- 
saving shelter for many. 

One day a group of monks, ex- 
pelled by the Reds from the near-by 
monastery, reached the house. They 
asked for help and protection from 
the onrushing bloodthirsty Commu- 
nist police. They merely wanted to 
spend a few nights on their way to 
Madrid. 

The monks were quartered in the 
boardinghouse and_ everything 
seemed peaceful when suddenly 
the police came inquiring about the 
priests. The Reds appeared friendly, 
however, and assured Mrs. Costa 
that they meant no harm. Al! they 
wanted was to talk with the prior. 
Aware, they said, of the fact that 
the monks were eager to proceed 
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on their way and reach their re- 
ligious superiors, they thought they 
could help them. find the safest 
route. ‘ 

After considerable hesitation, the 
prior consented to meet them and 
have a talk. Soon an agreement 
was struck and the monks accepted 
the offer. They were to be picked 
up by the guards the next morning. 

The next day they came and 
after farewells and good wishes, 
monks and Red guards departed. 
But hardly had they reached the 
nearest street crossing, when young 
Costa and his mother heard shots. 
There were eleven—the exact num- 
ber of the priests. Full of forebod- 
ing, the Costas rushed to the street 
corner. They found eleven corpses 
in religious habits prostrate on the 
pavement. What they had feared 
proved to be true. Under guise of 
friendship, a sinister trap had been 
laid by the Reds to lure the inno- 
cent monks and murder them in 
broad daylight. The victims were 
buried where they lay, only a simple 
cross marking the common grave. 


Tus tragedy left an indelible im- 
pression on the boy. He says he will 
never forget it. He swore to dedicate 
his life to the end that such horrors 
should never happen again in Spain. 
As soon as young Costa grew up, he 


entered the school of Catholic 
journalism which, founded by Dr. 
Herrera at the time of the Republic 
and destroyed during the civil war, 
had been opened again. 

There he became familiar not 
only with the journalistic profes- 
sion but, what is still more im- 
portant, with the ideas and program 
animating all pupils of the Catholic 
leader, Dr. Herrera. His zeal found 
full outlet when, equipped with 
only a small hand-operated printing 
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press and little money, Dr. Busquets 
and Mr. Costa were charged with 
starting the weekly publication for 
workers of Catholic Action. 

Commenting on the many critical 
articles in Tu, which stir up mis- 
givings among some die-hards in 
Madrid, Mr. Costa insists that it is 
only constructive criticism. “We 
in Spain cannot afford any inflam- 
matory writing. An irresponsible 
press has proved in the past to be 
the main weapon in the hands of 
those who wanted to plunge Spain 
into a bloodbath. It contributed 
largely to the civil war. This can- 
not be allowed to happen again. 
My newspaper points chiefly to 
cases of injustice or bureaucratic 
inefficiency among local officials. 
In this way it helps improve condi- 
tions in the country and is con- 
structive. By refusing to be “yes- 
men” we win at the same time 
the confidence of our readers.” 

In order to increase its meager 
capital and also allow the workers 
to become co-owners of their organ, 
Tu appeals to its readers for re- 
deemable loans which are in fact 
a kind of share. The response is 
excellent. “It is quite touching,” 
says Mr. Costa, “to see how even 
the poorest laborers contribute their 
5 or 15 pesetas [from 40 cents to 
$1.20 in our money]. This gives 
us great moral satisfaction, the 
best recompense for our efforts.” 


Ruvinin method in making Tu 
a real organ of the workers is the 
correspondence school of journal- 
ism conducted by the editors. Pupils 
from all parts of the country par- 
ticipate and those who graduate are 
offered jobs as local correspondents 
of Tu. “We have forty-five such 
graduate-correspondents through- 
out the country,” Mr. Costa ex- 


plains. “In this way our paper has 
formed for itself a band of reporters 
who help us to maintain close con- 
tact with the people and thus get 
the best interpretation of local 
events. 

“We also organize readers’ fo- 
rums on various practical questions 
such as, for example, marriage, al- 
coholism, or even dancing. Letters 
to the editor are published in the 
paper and people enjoy seeing their 
views appear in print. This helps 
to widen the mental horizons of 
the workers and is a good educa- 
tion,” the editor goes on. 

“What we young Catholics in 
Spain are attempting to do is to 
bring about a revolution in the 
hearts and souls of the people. Tu 
shares in this endeavor by bringing 
home to the workers the idea that 
improving the quality of men is 
the crux of all progress.” 


“ec 

Waar is the program which the 
young Catholics of Spain have laid 
down as a pattern for future society 
and which you call revolutionary?” 
I.asked. Mr. Costa answered with 
enthusiasm, waving his hands in 
a characteristic Latin § manner. 
“First,” he answered, “must come 
an acknowledgment of the dignity 
of the human personality, respect 
for the individual. This is the basis 
of all Christian philosophy of life. 
The next objective is a sound family 
life, self-supporting and self-suffi- 
cient. The general aim is that even- 
tually every citizen should possess 
some property, be a proprietor in 
the full sense, a small capitalist 
and, consequently, independent.” 

“In accord with the Social En- 
cyclicals, we strive toward the 
workers’ participation in the bene- 
fits and even legal co-ownership of 
the firms employing them. In a 
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Christian society,” Mr. Costa con- 
tinued, “the family is a pattern for 


all. Factory, business, whole 
branches of commerce and industry, 
must become as large Christian 
families, co-operation between labor 
and management replacing class 
warfare. This is the Catholic an- 
swer to Marxism and Communism.” 


Mx. Costa admits that the new 
tide of modern Catholic initiative 
in Spain is of pretty recent date, 
not more than three years old. Its 
foundation was laid in 1908, when 
Dr. Herrera and his friends estab- 
lished Catholic Action. It took law- 
yer, social organizer, educator and 
journalist Herrera years to convince 
many conservative and non-social- 
minded Spanish Catholics that 
action was necessary. In institutions 
he had helped to establish, young 
cadres of Catholic specialists in all 
fields of life: journalism, labor 
unions, politics etc., were educated 
stage by stage. However, just as 
Dr. Herrera and his collaborators 
were reaping the first fruits of their 
labor, and their newspaper, El 
Debate, was becoming renowned as 
one of the leading dailies in Europe, 
the civil war broke out. 

Everything was destroyed, six- 
teen thousand priests murdered and 
a large percentage of the new lay 
Catholic leadership as well. It was 
necessary to start all over again. 
Only in 1947 did the clouds of the 
war’s aftermath disperse sufficiently 
to allow a new life to begin. This is 
the year which marks the opening 
of a new era in modern. Catholic 
planning in Spain. 

Editor Costa has no adequate 
words to express his admiration 
for Bishop Herrera—the idol of all 
young and social-minded Spanish 
Catholics. Ten. years a priest and 
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only three years a Bishop, from his 
retirement in Malaga he manages 
somehow to influence the general 
Catholic scene as he did before. He 
does it, first of all, through untiring 
initiative and example in his own 
diocese. According to Mr. Costa, 
the rural areas of southern Spain 
are Bishop Herrera’s chief concern. 
in contrast to the north where 
small farms predominate, Andalusia 
—territory of the Malaga Diocese 
—and Estramadura are provinces 
where the large estates exist and 
where the hot climate makes work- 
ers and peasants passive and wholly 
uninterested in improving condi- 
tions. With a bit of Arab mentality, 
they really do not care much and 
prefer to live from “sunrise to sun- 
set.” 


6“ 

Carnotic Action Clubs are cen- 
ters of education for these people. 
Bishop Herrera’s speeches and lec- 
tures are distributed on recordings 
to these clubs and are listened to 
attentively. Also, Tu often prints 
the Bishop’s addresses, reporting 
to the workers on each of his new 
plans for his people. 

“In these regions with a very low 
standard of living the government 
has not been able to accomplish 
enough thus far,” Mr. Costa com- 
ments. “Through the National In- 
stitute of Colonization, the agrarian 
reform is slowly gaining headway 
and land is being bought and ap- 
portioned to the peasant colonists. 
Entire villages, complete with 
church and school have been erect- 
ed, huge castles converted into 
public schools. Peasants pay for the 
new property in easy installments. 
But this is just the beginning and 
only a fraction of what is really 
necessary. Without changing the 
mentality of the poor nothing can 
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be achieved though. This is what 
Bishop Herrera and his aids are 
trying to do. 

“The Bishop is not restricting 
himself to peasants and workers 
alone,” the story goes on. “He is in- 
fluencing management as well. His 
‘Pius XII Society’ is composed of 
well-to-do landowners who have 
pledged themselves to grant to their 
workers a share in the crops and 
benefits in agreement with the 
Social Encyclicals. Groups of rich 
businessmen are financing private 
housing projects for labor which 
Bishop Herrera has initiated.” 


Tuan back to the labor section 
of Spanish Catholic Action, Mr. 
Costa goes on to say: “In the ex- 
isting system of state supervised 
labor syndicates in Spain, the 
Workers Fraternities of Catholic 
Action have the special task of edu- 
cating the workers and helping 
them to defend their rights. Mem- 
bership is still rather small, about 
ten thousand, but it grows steadily. 
No discrimination is made accord- 
ing to the men’s political views. 
Everybody is invited to belong al- 
though we know that some of the 
members are former Communists. 
But we do not mind, we in 
Spain believe that a good Catholic 
example and help extended to peo- 
ple is the best method of convert- 
ing them. 

“When, for example, a feud be- 
tween workers and management 
starts in a factory and the Labor 
Court is expected to settle the dis- 
pute, the Workers Fraternities of 
Catholic Action steps in. They give 
the workers a defense lawyer and 
advise them how to proceed and 
present their case before the Court. 
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Catholic Action advises the govern- 
ment also in matters of social legis- 
lation.” 

Now in the early period of his 
life’s mission, Mr. Costa would like 
to learn a lot about methods applied 
by Catholics in foreign countries, 
especially in the social and journal- 
istic field. He wants to extend his 
knowledge and widen his experience 
so that his work for Tu and Span- 
ish labor will be still more effective. 

When I spoke to him about 
America, his eyes began to shine. 
He is eager to come to the United 
States and learn methods that 
could be useful for the progress of 
his country. He is convinced also 
that in the spiritual field American 
Catholicism could teach him a 
great deal. 

With small means but with great 
missionary zeal, Mr. Costa and his 
co-workers are building a new 
Christian society in Spain. Not 
many in number and still experi- 
menting, these young Catholic 
Action pioneers are nevertheless the 
greatest hope of their country. 

Under the guidance of Bishop 
Herrera and other forward-looking 
Bishops, they are ‘striving toward 
the application of the Papal En- 
cyclicals to rugged, practical life. 
With a clear idea of what Catholi- 
cism means to them personally, to 
Spain and to the world, they have 
already started to write a new page 
in the history of their nation. 

Instead of the cruel and stupid 
quarantine imposed on the Span- 
ish people, an opening wide of the 
doors to a free exchange of thought 
with the outside world seems the 
only method that will lead to the 
solution of what is called the 
“Spanish problem.” 





To A Closstered Nun 


By RosE Mary LAWRENCE 


I RECALL of you 

Blue wrist-veins; 

Pink fingernails shining like shell-pearl, white half-moon tipped; 
Shell-rimmed glasses, slanted and strange... . 


Strange! Truly strange now, 
Sea-strange, sea-changed creature, coral-boned now, 


Pearl-eyed-— 

Oh rich, oh strange; 

Gone from me now... . 

And hourly do the sea-nymphs 
Toll your knell. 


For who sees you now? 

All of you that fades 

Oh changed! 

To sea-depth dark, 

Swishing in silent corridors, 
Fold-falling where you kneel. 


Oh strong, oh sweet sea that took you, o’erwhelmed you, 
Drowned you from my sight 

And filled you 

With that life-in-death— 

Made of you coral and pearl... . 


But hourly now the sea-nymphs 
Toll your knell. 





Four Critics of the Writing Craft 


By Paut DINKINS 


Oy recently the press quoted a 
distinguished British novelist (it 
was Mr. Compton Mackenzie) as 
predicting that the next fifty years 
will see the extinction of the novel: 
that the form is, as a matter of fact, 
already deep in the process of do- 
ing itself in; or rather that it is be- 
ing done in — murdered — by its 
practitioners. We are surfeited 
these days with predictions, of 
course, many of them of a rather 
more terrible kind of eventuality 
than would be involved in the mere 
disappearance of a literary form as 
such. 

It is the reasons Mr. Mackenzie 
gives for his unhappy conclusion 
which must interest us. He be- 
lieves that the novel cannot long 
survive the moral anarchy of its 
contemporary status, its position 
in the mercantilism of “shocks” 
and “thrills”; that what is happen- 
ing to it corresponds roughly with 
what happened to the late Roman 
theater when it tried to compete 
with the brothel and the coliseum 
on their own terms. So he is not 
talking literary criticism, aesthet- 
ics, so much as sociology, history; 
and the underlying issue is not lit- 
erary or even sociological, as that 
term is commonly understood, but 
metaphysical. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s clairvoyance may 
be unreliable, of course; the point 
is not important. It is possible to 
argue plausibly that there is still 
a great deal of vitality in the novel 
form — relatively young, after all, 
as such things go; though so so- 
phisticated an observer as Mr. T. 
S. Eliot has said that its aestheti- 
cally legitimate limits were reached 
by Flaubert and James. 

The fact is that the great major- 
ity of people who read novels to- 
day—literally the “consumers” of 
the product — have no interest in 
aesthetic limits or art forms, in Mr. 
Eliot’s or any other critic’s literary 
theories. What they want is the 
kind of experience that it is the pe- 
culiar ability of fiction to provide. 

Mr. Mackenzie and others who 
have expressed a similar view are 
concerned that so many current 
novels purvey experience that from 








Highly valued for both the matter and 
form of his literary criticism in our Book 
Review Department, we now welcome Paul 
Dinkins, Ph.D., as a critic of the critics in 
an article. He is Professor of English at 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex., and a Mississippian from Senatobia. 
Dr. Dinkins spent the summer of 1948 in 
Europe on a Carnegie grant, engaged in re- 
search for a book on Katherine Mansfield 
which is now about ready for publication. 
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the standpoint of any but the com- 
pletely cynical or indifferent is so- 
cially and morally harmful, and 
from the standpoint of literary art, 
suicidal. 


Tus is, of course, to raise the 
question: What is the business of 
the novel? And, like most ques- 
tions having to do with anything 
important, this one raises other is- 
sues, suggests other problems, and 
cannot be susceptible of easy an- 
swers and solutions. 

As has been observed, most cas- 
ual readers of fiction—people who, 
as they say, read only for enter- 
tainment—never raise it at all. But 
some of us (the subscribers to this 
magazine, for example) cannot get 
off so lightly. We must ask these 
questions of ourselves. And for 
those who ask them publicly and 
professionally, literary critics and 
theorists, we must provide an au- 
dience: a concerned and critical 
one. 


I HAVE before me a group of recent 
books which are in their various 
ways “about” writing. They are 
Lionel Trilling’s The Liberal Imagi- 
nation (Viking Press. $3.50); Ber- 
nard De Voto’s The World of Fic- 
tion (Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50); 
a collection of Maxwell Perkins’s 
letters, Editor to Author (Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.75); and Robert 
Gathorne-Hardy’s Recollections of 
Logan Pearsall Smith (Macmillan 
Co. $3.50). They have no other 
common denominator as to subject 
matter, and are fairly typical of any 
season’s offering to readers whose 
interest in literature is not confined 
to the lists of best-selling fiction. 
Within this context all four would 
be considered important, command- 
ing a good deal of attention in all 
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the more or less serious book re- 
view sections. 

For my purposes here, their im- 
portance lies chiefly in the fact that 
they are representative of the great 
diversity of contemporary opinion, 
and suggestive of the complexity of 
the relationship between literature 
(especially fiction) and _ society; 
though only one of them, The Lib- 
eral Imagination, is overtly and by 
intention concerned primarily with 
these matters. With the others the 
connection is less direct; still, it is 
present. There need be no attempt 
to force any more rigid kind of con- 
sistency. 


One could almost risk the general- 
ization: Beware of published let- 
ters—at any rate twentieth century 
ones written by authors. In far too 
many cases the reader is forced in- 
to the uneasy feeling that they were 
written with an eye to eventual 
publication, that there have been 
first drafts and revisions, perhaps 
even some preening of feathers 
over the felicitous mot, the well- 
turned phrase. Style, elegance, all 
sorts of literary virtues may result, 
of course; but the process is death 
to spontaneity — and letters have 
got above all to seem spontaneous. 

So far as I am aware, the situa- 
tion represented by the collection 
of Maxwell Perkins’s letters is 
unique: editor to author, a reversal 
of the usual publishing procedure. 
For Perkins was not a writer. He 
was, one might say, a born reader 
=- whose native intelligence, dis- 
cernment, insight served to make 
him what he became professional- 
ly: one of the finest and most suc- 
cessful editors in the history of 
American publishing. Both terms 
are used advisedly. It is not just 
that the House of Scribner flour- 
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ished brilliantly during his editor- 
ship, or that he “discovered” such 
authors as Ring Lardner, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Thom- 
as Wolfe. 


Prenxins's real greatness lay in 
his ability to bring out the best in 
the talents which his almost un- 
canny literary instinct enabled him 
to recognize, even when the avail- 
able evidence was slight or unprom- 
ising. These letters show how 
it was done—indicate the qualities 
of mind and temperament which 
went to make up the formula of 
success. 

For one thing, Perkins had a 
rare kind of empathy, what might 
be called a sense of vicarious au- 
thorship. He seems to have known 
what his writers were trying to do 
even before they themselves did. 
Now this might have been disas- 
trous, of course, had it not been ac- 
companied by a sublime tactfulness 
in making suggestions; a way of 
saying in effect “Is this what you 
mean to do?” which must have 
made “Why, of course!” seem the 
only right answer. And _ likely 
enough it would be. He had a highly 
reliable feeling for quality, that in- 
definable essence we call taste. 

He.was quick to perceive lapses 
of it in his authors. A minor dem- 
onstration may be seen in a letter 
of gentle remonstrance to Fitz- 
gerald concerning a naively flip- 
pant reference to Scripture in The 
Beautiful and Damned: “The Old 
Testament ought not to be treated 
in a way which suggests a failure 
to realize its tremendous signifi- 
cance in the recent history of man, 
as if it could be puffed away with 
a breath of contempt, it is so triv- 
ial.” All questions of philosophic 
assent or dissent aside, Perkins’s 
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objection is absolutely valid on the 
grounds of literary propriety. 


H. was aware, too, of the viola- 
tions of taste in the work of his 
most widely publicized find, Thom- 
as Wolfe. The history of that re- 
lationship cannot be summarized 
here; it is splendidly illuminated 
in the letters. 

As is well known, Perkins had a 
great deal to do with the assem- 
bling (that is the word: the original 
material was vast and unwieldly) 
of the Wolfe novels which bear the 
Scribner imprint. He genuinely 
believed that Wolfe could become 
one of the greatest of novelists. But 
he fought against those qualities 
which make the work as a whole, 
despite its tremendous vitality, so 
disappointing, as it were self-de- 
feating — the embarrassing and fi- 
nally boring egocentricity, the thin- 
ly disguised (though distorted) 
portraiture of actual persons, the 
predilection for a rather callow 
kind of obscenity. 

It is significant that the novel 
Perkins most admired was Tol- 
stoi’s War and Peace: in which the 
combination of vast material and 
fierce creative energy is shaped 
and controlled by objectivity and 
passionate moral conviction. 


One of the most interesting as- 
pects of the letters is the glimpse 
they give us into the economics of 
publishing—which is, after all, a 
business, and is usually expected 


to show a profit. Perkins was in- 
volved, of course; an editor’s office 
is no ivory tower. But he never 
capitulated to the notion that the 
soundest business practice was to 
publish the cheap and meretricious. 
He was not, in short, among those 
editors on whom blame for the 
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present melancholy state of the 
novel must lie. 

It should be added—and not in- 
cidentally—that Editor to Author 
is an interesting (for my part ab- 
sorbing) book. In all his corre- 
spondence, whether directed to a 
Nobel laureate, Galsworthy, or one 
of his unproved beginners, Perkins 
shows the same gentle courtesy, 
the same personal awareness, the 
same regard for the writer’s high 
calling and great responsibility. 


T vanine to De Voto’s The World 
of Fiction we find a book consider- 
ably less likely to appeal to the gen- 
eral reader, though ostensibly di- 
rected toward him. Mr. De Voto, 
who has spoken uninterruptedly 
for a good many years, has never 
been one to speak in whispers, or 
to appear diffident before any sub- 
ject. Here he discourses upon the 
relationship between novelist and 
reader — “one of the subtlest of 
human relationships,” as the state- 
ment on the jacket of his book 
correctly labels it—with confidence, 
gusto, and from time to time a good 
deal of sense. 

The greater part of the book is 
concerned, then, with what I sup- 
pose must be called (alas) the “psy- 
chology” of the experience of fic- 
tion, as shared by writer and read- 
er. (“A reader always writes the 
greater part of any novel—the skill 
of the novelist is to make him write 
the novel intended . . .”) 

None of it is particularly new; 
though De Voto is often given to 
expressing himself in what sounds 
like very stylish psychiatric idiom. 
No matter; most of his observations 
seem valid enough; the experience 
is mysterious and terribly complex 
—compounded of elements that the 
clinicians of the mind have names 
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for, and some for which they have 
not. Here we must be chiefly in- 
terested in our author’s view of the 
objective function of the novel. 


For a long time there has been no 
love lost between De Voto—a Sat- 
urday Review and Harper’s man— 
and the dedicatedly “serious” critics 
who write in such ultra-literary re- 
views as the Kenyon and the Par- 
tisan. To him the so-called “New 
Criticism” is in large measure petti- 
foggery and fraud; and to its pro- 
ponents De Voto is a philistine, a 
middlebrow hack. At any rate, as 
to the function of the novel the is- 
sue between them is fairly well de- 
fined. De Voto says of his critical 
foes: “They are always censorious 
and unhappy.... They try to talk 
about fiction as Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
taught them to talk about poetry, 
and Mr. Eliot talks like a Matthew 
Arnold on whom a cerebral de- 
cortication has been performed.” 

Though his surgical metaphor 
may be a trifle obscure, the general 
argument seems clear. De Voto 
insists that the essential business 
of fiction is to tell a story about 
people and what happens to them; 
and that the chief requirement — 
perhaps the only requirement—-is 
that it interest its readers: enable 
them “for a moment to breach the 
walls of loneliness and look into 
other lives and find confirmation 
and perhaps some slight fulfillment 
of their own, some order and sig- 
nificance .. .” His opponents he 
accuses of making the impossible 
demand of the novel that it “change 
the world.” And among those in- 
dicted by name is Mr. Lionel Tril- 
ling. 

With justice? Well, here at 
hand is The Liberal Imagination, 
a collection of Trilling’s essays in 
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which the evidence should be found 
if it exists. 


F mst of all, we must not permit 
him to be identified exclusively 
with the professionally highbrow 
critics of whose obscurantism and 
intellectual parochialism De Voto 
justifiably complains, even though 
they may seem to be speaking from 
the same platform. The fact is that 
Lionel Trilling belongs in our ma- 
jor critical tradition. He has learn- 
ing, brilliance, and (so I believe, 
at any rate) a fundamental hon- 
esty of mind. Thanks to that lat- 
ter quality, he could not remain a 
participant in the rigidly stylized 
ballet of the “New Criticism.” 

In a volume such as this one— 
correctly subtitled “Essays on Lit- 
erature and Society” —the range 
would have to be tremendous. It 
is, as a sampling of topics will in- 
dicate—‘Manners, Morals, and the 
Novel”; “The Sense of the Past”; 
“Art and Neurosis”; “The Kinsey 
Report”; “The Meaning of a Lit- 
erary Idea”; “Art and Fortune.” 

There are some ten other essays, 
most of them dealing with specif- 
ic writers: Sherwood Anderson, 
James, Fitzgerald, Kipling —- even 
Tacitus. All were written since 
1940, their original appearances 
having usually been made in the 
kind of journals which head De 
Voto’s blacklist. In spite of the di- 
versity of subject matter, the au- 
thor insists that they have a cer- 
tain unity. “One way,” he says, 
“perhaps the quickest way, of sug- 
gesting what this unity is might be 
to say that it derives from an abid- 
ing interest in the ideas of what we 
loosely call liberalism, especially 
the relationship of these ideas to 
literature.” 


“Loosely” is just the word, of 
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course. Trilling identifies the qual- 
ities of liberalism as “a ready if 
mild suspiciousness of the profit 
motive, a belief in progress, sci- 
ence, social legislation, planning, 
and international co-operation. . . .” 
This kind of liberalism is, he says, 
the predominant political senti- 
ment of “our educated class.” By 
and large (and one has to stay by 
and large in such matters: “edu- 
cated” by what standards?), the 
statement is probably correct. 
Similarly, the philosophic con- 
comitant of this variety of political 
liberalism would quite likely be 
some form of more or less idealistic 
humanism: its hope for man lying 
in politics, education, aesthetic ex- 
perience; its metaphysic (if any) 
a sentimental, perhaps vaguely 
“Christian” pantheism. 


N ow it is, broadly speaking (I 
wish to avoid all but the inevitable 
minimum of over-simplification), 
from within this body of opinion 
that Trilling writes. Yet, although 
he does not repudiate it, he is now 
being sharply critical of its failure 
in action. “Our liberal ideology has 
produced a large literature of so- 
cial and political protest, but not, 
for several decades, a single writer 
who commands our real literary 
admiration. ... Our dominant lit- 
erature ... has neither imagination 
nor mind.” 

Reasons why this should be so 
will occur immediately to some ob- 
servers whom Trilling would call 
“conservative” or “reactionary.” He 
clings to his intellectual liberalism, 
and admits sadly that it has not 
produced writers who give us “the 
sense of largeness, of cogency, of 
the transcendence which largeness 
and cogency can give, the sense of 
being reached in our secret and 
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primitive minds”—the characteris- 
tic gifts, in short, of great litera- 
ture. 


H. clings: but how close he often 
comes to agreement with some of 
the rankest of his reactionaries: 
even the theologians. In the essay 
“Art and Neurosis” he recognizes a 
“remarkable paradox: we are all 
ill, but we are ill in the service of 
health. ... And if we are ill, we 
are ill by a universal accident [my 
italics], not by a universal neces- 
ee 

He adds that the vast implica- 
tions of this truth have never been 
met—“although I believe a few the- 
ologians have responded to them.” 
They have indeed. 

Does Trilling believe that the 
cure lies in the realm of culture? 
More narrowly, of literature? Does 
he —in De Voto’s phrase — think 
that the novel (or poetry or drama) 
can “change the world”? He neither 
affirms nor denies. Certainly he is 
concerned with behavior—morals. 
He knows we should be “good” and 
should strive to build a “good” 
society. But what, finally, is the 
nature of this goodness, and how 
is it to be achieved? 

Another question must first be 
asked, and answered: What is man, 
and to what end does he exist? If 
Trilling is saying by implication— 
and I believe that he is — that the 
solution to the human problem 
must be a humanist solution, then 
despite his greater depth, perspi- 
cacity, and concern, he has yet to 
achieve the wisdom, the realism of 
one of De Voto’s statements: “It 
is blasphemy to ask of art what art 
cannot do.” 

But we have not heard the last 
of Lionel Trilling: of whom it may 
be said, as Turgenev once said of 
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Tolstoi, that “the hounds of thought 
hunt his head” relentlessly. The 
end may be some form of nihilism; 
but it may very well be something 
else. 


Ove remaining book, Gathorne- 
Hardy’s Recollections of Logan 
Pearsall Smith, makes, I think, a 
pertinent though melancholy final 
comment on the discussion. In a 
different context it should be judged 
on the basis of its achievement as 
biographical writing; but’ here I 
must emphasize another aspect, 
one which froni the standpoint of 
purely formal criticism would be 
incidental. 

Logan Pearsall Smith was an al- 
most perfect example of what may 
be called the exclusively literary 
man—the kind of person who ren- 
ders all experience in terms of lit- 
erature, whose only code is an 
aesthetic one. Which is to say that 
he was in constant mental flight 
from the real facts and issues of 
existence: just as on the observable 
level he fled his American (and 
Quaker) background for the life of 
non-attachment that used to be 
possible for the wealthy dilettante 
across the Atlantic. 

Best known as a writer of aphor- 
isms, which he collected in books 
quite truthfully labelled Trivia, 
Smith was a man who could say 
(and believe it) that “a beautiful 
phrase is the most important thing 
in the world. ... Nothing else real- 
ly matters.” 


Hens at the least is pathos. It is 
tragedy, if one looks more closely: 
the expense of talent in the basal 
futility of aestheticism, the awful 
fear of having to admit and define 


human responsibility. Ordinarily 
gay, Smith had periodic fits of de- 
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pression and fury during which his 
behavior was so inhuman that his 
cultured biographer was led to be- 
lieve in demonic possession as the 
only explanation. At the last there 
was not much left but bitterness 
and vituperation. The beautiful 
phrases had lost their power. 

I do not mean to make Logan 
Smith the crude figure of a moral- 
ity: it is beside my point that his 
personal life ended badly. But he 
does illustrate an attitude; and how 
can the implications be ignored? 
He is one predictable result of a 
theory of art in relation to life, and 
by a flawless logic so. Rule out the 
existence of any absolute beyond 
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man, and between the different ver- 
sions of humanism as represented 
by De Voto and Trilling (and by 
implication Perkins) and the aes- 
theticism of Logan Smith there is 
a natural philosophic affinity. 

What is the art of fiction—or any 
art—for? Once more the inquiry 
begins elsewhere: What is man 
for? As Maritain has said, “Art 
can be mad and remain art; it is 
man who must pay the cost.” Thus 
basically are we involved. Chris- 
tians above all, who must be con- 
stantly watchful of the signs, and 
prepared to apply the corrective ot 
sanity which has been entrusted tu 
them. 


Saint Cecilia 


(On seeing her window in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, London: 


By Dora C. YEAMES 


Hac: in the storied window, shedding light 

On darkened aisle, she sits, serene and calm, 

In virgin white, flower-crowned; the glorious palm 
Of martyrdom is hers; the halo bright 

Bespeaks her sainthood; in the Master’s sight 

She practices her art; a precious balm 

Flows from those skillful hands; a holy psalm 
From her small organ rises to the height. 


O Music-maker, thou whose wondrous gift 

Familiar converse with an angel guest, 

Raised earth to Heaven, brought Heaven down to earth, 
Pray that thy music-lovers all may lift 

And lead mankind to witness a new birth 

Of harmony, all blessing and all blest. 





Pedro de Cordoba 


The Gay Captain 


By EMMBT LAVERY 


Onxce upon a time, in the long long 
ago in Spain, there was a man Gon- 
zalo de Cordoba whom they called 
“The Great Captain.” In this our 
own time, and in our own land, 
there was another gallant De Cor- 
doba whom we might call “The Gay 
Captain.” The two men were of the 
same family. 


I. was just a few weeks ago, on a 
bright morning in September, that 
we gathered in the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Hollywood 
to say au revoir to Pedro de Cordo- 


ba. Archbishop McIntyre presided 
at the High Mass of Requiem and 
officiated at the final absolution. 
The Jesuits, the Franciscans, and 
many Monsignori were present in 
the sanctuary and a fine eulogy, ap- 
propriate to the occasion, was 
preached by Father McCoy, S.J. It 
was truly a memorable and a sol- 
emn hour. 

And yet, as we carried Pedro to 
his last resting place at Holy Cross 
Cemetery, I kept thinking to my- 
self: something should be set down 
somewhere about the wonderful 
gaiety which so often filled this 
actor’s soul, an unpredictable and 
dashing kind of gaiety, irrepres- 
sible and irresistible. 

To the world which knew him 
in the theater, in radio, and in films, 


Pedro was an actor of distinction, 
a player of imagination and skill 
who brought a special quality to 
roles with a spiritual range. To 
the shut-ins who for ten years had 
listened to his narration of the Sun- 
day Mass in Los Angeles, he was 
literally the Voice of the Church. 
And yet— 

There was another Pedro—or 
rather another part of the same 
Pedro, for there was only one 
Pedro and in him all parts were 
nicely balanced and blended—and 
we would do well to remember a 
few of the things which gave him 
joy. 

These then, are a few notes for 
remembrance. And if I smile as 
I put them down, it must be a good 
sign. If laughter can outlast the 
tears so soon, the saints must be 
nearer than we think. 


| F a way, Pedro was my introduc- 
tion to the theater. We met for 
the first time in the Fall of 1934 
when I came down to New York 








Editor, playwright and lawyer, Emmet 
Lavery gives us this month some recollec- 
tions of our “First Actor” and his own dear 
friend, Pedro de Cordoba. The Paulist 
Fathers feel very close to Pedro. He and 
Mary were married in St. Paul’s Church, 
New York, on February 1], 1928, by Fa- 
ther William A. Lynahan, C.S.P. 
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for rehearsals of The First Legion. 
I had been practicing law and edit- 
ing a Sunday newspaper in Pough- 
keepsie and, while I had a speaking 
acquaintance with some of the ac- 
tors from the summer theaters in 
the upper reaches of the Hudson 
Valley, I had no friends on. Broad- 
way. I was a lamb among the 
lions. 

‘But I soon discovered that I had 
two guardian angels. Pedro, our 
original Father Sierra, was one. 
Whitford Kane, a fine Ulster Prot- 
estant, who was our original’ Mon- 
signor, was the other. They took 
me in hand and they watched over 
me with a merry eye and I used to 
think: could a man possibly do 
better? I looked at Pedro and beheld 
a modern Don Quixote. I looked 
at Whitford and saw an Irish im- 
provement on Sancho Panza. 

And why was I so lucky? Well, 
it was the way of the theater at the 
time. If a man liked your play, he 
liked you too. And there were other 
factors. Pedro gave me the bene- 
fit of every doubt because I was 
Catholic. Whitford did the same 
because I was Irish. 

I discovered many other good 
friends in that wonderful first com- 
pany which Bert Lytell assembled. 
Bert himself . . . Charles Coburn, 
whom I still see quite often... 
William Ingersoll and Philip Wood, 
dead these many years, but still 
remembered in my prayers. But 
Pedro and Whitford were some- 
thing special . . . and always shall 
be.... 


I SHUT my eyes now, as I write 
these notes, and I find myself back 
in The Players on Gramercy Park. 
I am sitting on one of the high 
chairs in the room downstairs and 
I am watching a game of pool on 
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the one and only table in the house, 
the house which Edwin Booth left 
to a grateful and loving fraternity 
of theater people. Suddenly, there 
is a great and joyous shout. Some- 
one has sunk the eight ball in the 
corner pocket and the player who 
made the lucky shot is the tall fig- 
ure who could easily have played 
the part of Edwin Booth, if anyone 
had ever managed to write a play 
that was equal to the character. .. . 

Yes, Pedro loved pool as the 
monks of old loved billiards. And 
he could play it with a graceful 
abandon and a purity of heart 
which were pleasantly infectious. 
Here was sheer joy—the joy of liv- 
ing —and it was a lesson to the 
more mundane souls who felt that 
they had to reinforce their game 
with an occasional roar in the ver- 
nacular tradition. 

It was a lesson to me in many 
ways. To watch an actor at play 
is as illuminating as to watch an 
actor at work. 


W: didn’t spend quite all of our 
time in The Players. True, I lin- 
gered there long enough to be elect- 
ed to the club, and to enjoy the 
stimulating friendship of Gren- 
ville Vernon, one of the theater’s 
finest critics. But there was a lot 
of work to be done, even after the 
play had opened. 

As so often happens with a new 
play, we had caught the second 
string critics rather than the first 
team which was busy at another 
opening. The result was indiffer- 
ent notices. Grenville Vernon and 
William Allen White went to bat 
for us with magazine articles and 
letters but we had nothing we could 
use from the daily press. No one 
even damned us. 

The outlook was definitely dis- 
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couraging. There was no possibil- 
ity now of an early film sale and the 
only hope of the management, al- 
ready losing money at an alarming 
rate, was the prospect of a good 
road tour. But to succeed on the 
road you needed the advance pres- 
tige of at least three months in New 
York and how were we to last that 
long? Even with the salary cuts 
which the actors were taking, the 
operating loss each week was stag- 
gering. 


P xon0 believed, of course, that 
there was always the right audi- 
ence for the right play somewhere 
—if you only had time to find it. 
And he had good reason to know. 
He had made his first bow on the 
New York stage with Sothern in 
If I Were King in 1902. He had 
been leading man to Jane Cowl and 
he had starred with Katherine Cor- 
nell in Candida. He knew how to 
go out after an audience and bring 
it literally into the theater. 

He began to make the endless 
circuit of club luncheons and din- 
ners and he made a speech at every 
one. So did Bert and Whitford and 
all of the actors in the company. 
So did I, whenever I could, but I 
still had a newspaper job back in 
Poughkeepsie and, once the play 
was launched, I could only get 
down to New York once in a while. 

So the campaign went ahead 
without me most of the time but I 
got regular bulletins on the prog- 
ress of the day-to-day battles. In 
the ordinary course of events, I 
would have had to wait a week or 
ten days for the official box-office 
statement. Pedro had a better idea. 
Each night, when the play was 
over, he stopped at the box-office 
and then mailed me a post card 
with the exact figures on the day’s 
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business. And when it came time 
for Pedro to leave for Hollywood to 
take part in De Mille’s film about 
the Crusades, my other guardian 
angel took over. Whitford carried 
on, with the post cards, where 
Pedro left off. 

(It is not my purpose, at this 
point, to embark upon the history 
of our various adventures with The 
First Legion. Suffice it to report 
here that Pedro’s high hopes, as 
well as Bert Lytell’s bold analysis 
of the situation, were vindicated 
in the end. Three months in New 
York meant six weeks in Boston 
and Boston—-which turned the tide 
—meant six months on the road. 
No one ever expected or anticipated 
the avalanche of European produc- 
tions of the play which came later.) 


Ix our dark hours in New York, 


and we had more than our share 
of them, it was always Pedro. who 
had the light word and the light 
heart. He always liked the moment 
toward the end of Act 1, when the 
Fathers were gathering in Chapel 
off stage to recite the Te Deum. The 
verses of the Te Deum had been 
printed on large panels where they 
could easily be read each evening 
by actors who never did manage to 
memorize these particular lines. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” Pedro whis- 
pered to me one night, as the two 
choirs of Fathers lined up to sing 
the Te Deum. “Look at them all 
standing up there, ready to sing fhe 
praises of the Lord, as if they really 
were so many Jesuits. Maybe it’s 
a good thing I am the only Catholic 
in the company!” 

Yes, it was a good thing for many 
reasons. If we had used many 
Catholics in the company, the Prot- 
estants would have thought surely 
that this was something not for 
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them. And the Catholics, of course, 
would have thought it was a mis- 
sion and would have stayed away 
in droves. As it was, the ticket 
buyers who kept us going in New 
York were neither Catholic nor 
Protestant. They were Jewish and 
so, appropriately enough, was one 
of our chief backers, the late Phil 
Green. 


Oun problems, it must be admit- 
ted, were rather special. In fact, 
in the year 1934 we were something 
of an oddity on Broadway. Except 
for Sierra’s Cradle Song and some 
translations from Claudel, there 
had not been very much drama of 
this kind on display in the show 
shops. Eliot had not yet written 
Murder in the Cathedral and Paul 
Carroll’s Shadow and Substance 
and Marshall’s Father Malachy’s 
Miracle were still some years away. 
Many people did not know how 
to take us. 

“Cheer up, boy,” Pedro mur- 
mured, as we walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue. “Something will happen. 
Something big. Who knows—any 
day now the Church might redis- 
cover the theater and the Jesuits!” 

We stopped and looked at each 
other. A wild dream began to take 
form. If a simple announcement 
about the play could be made on 
the same Sunday in all of the Cath- 
olic churches in New York, we 
might find a good part of our al- 
leged audience in no time at all. 

We dashed over to Madison Ave- 
nue and decided to tackle Pedro’s 
old friend, Bishop Stephen Dona- 
hue, who had been ordained Aux- 
iliary Bishop of New York the pre- 
ceding spring. Perhaps the Bishop 
might speak to Monsignor Lavelle. 
But it wasn’t quite so simple as all 
that. For one thing, the Bishop 
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wasn’t home and, as we went down 
the steps, we began to realize that 
you can’t move in on a Bishop with 
your troubles, just as if he were a 
parish priest in a small town. There 
are such things as making an ap- 
pointment a bit in advance. 

We started to walk back to Fifth 
Avenue and Pedro looked up at 
the Cathedral. 

“Come on, my boy,” he mur- 
mured. “When you’re dealing with 
headquarters, you never need an 
appointment!” 

So we went inside and we said 
a prayer and out of this came many 
things, including a play which I 
wrote for Pedro and Whitford. It 
was a play about a Monsignor 
(Whitford) who met a_ Pope 
(Pedro) without an appointment 
and I called it Monsignor’s Hour. 
They never had a chance to play 
it but there have been several pro- 
ductions in Europe, including one 
with Albert Basserman at the 
Josefstadt in Vienna. And every 
time I look at a photo of Basserman 
as the Pope, I realize how much I 
owe to Pedro. 

A walk on Fifth Avenue with a 
good man can lead to a lot of 
things. 


I, was in the latter part of 1934 
that Pedro went to Hollywood to 
work for De Mille in The Crusades. 
I followed about a year later to 
start work at Metro as a screen 


writer. (It was not until fifteen 
years later, in the spring of 1950, 
that The First Legion went into 
production as a film, with Charles 
Boyer in the leading role.) For 
Pedro, it was the grand return to 
a town where he had been a dash- 
ing screen star many years before, 
a leading man to Geraldine Farrar. 
For me, it was the first look at a 
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strange and sometimes bewildering 
landscape. I fell in love with Cali- 
fornia at first sight but I wasn’t 
too sure about this thing called the 
“industry.” I knew, even then, 
that the Hollywood of the fan mag- 
azines existed largely in the pages 
of the fan magazines. I wasn’t 
bothered by the tinkling noises of 
distant carousels. But I was dis- 
turbed by the catch-as-catch-can 
quality of the business. 

It seemed to me then, as it seems 
to me now, that the creative talents 
were the casuals of the trade. Only 
producers and executives and an 
occasional director had _ stability. 
There was lots of work but none 
of it was permanent, at least for 
most people, and I began to won- 
der: could a man raise a family in 
this wonderland and settle down 
just as he might anywhere else? 


Once more Pedro came to the res- 
cue. And so did his wife Mary and 
the children. There was not only 
a wedding cake for us to celebrate 
our anniversary the day we ar- 
rived. There was tennis every 
week-end and what wonderful ten- 
nis it was! We played on the 
court at the old Hollywood Hotel 
and our children would play on the 
big stretch of green lawn that ran 
parallel to the court. 

Sometimes we played with O. P. 
Heggie, sometimes with Grant 
Mitchell or Walter Connolly, and 
I discovered that there is apparent- 
ly no age at which you stop play- 
ing tennis in California. You just 
keep on as long as the sun keeps 
on shining. 

In the evening there would be 
music at Pedro’s and—in brief mo- 
ments between his dashing upstairs 
to hear the boys’ prayers—he would 
play the violin for us. Here again 
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there was the complete revelation 
of the artist in every line. It was 
easy to believe that music had been 
his first love and the theater the 
second. Like his sister Mercedes, 
the musician—and his other sister 
Matilde, the painter—Pedro always 
had the artist’s sense of style in 
everything he did. 

Yes, there was a wonderful glow 
on those days. It helped a lot, 
when you couldn’t whack an obsti- 
nate producer over the head, to go 
out on a tennis court and hit a ten- 
nis ball instead. (In fact, it still 
does.) 

Once more there was the same 
joie de vivre that I had noticed 
around the pool table in The Play- 
ers. When Pedro played tennis, 
he did it as he did everything else: 
he did it with his whole heart and 
his whole soul. Sometimes, of 
course, there were hazards which 
we did not expect. 

I shall never forget the first day 
that Pedro and I went out to play 
with Walter Connolly. I took along 
my red-headed daughter, then not 
quite two. She was still in pigtails 
and inclined to flatter us both with 
a fair share of feminine admira- 
tion. But we didn’t have a chance 
that day. She had eyes only for 
Walter. She was enchanted with 
him. So much so that she declined 
my good-night kiss that evening 
with a firm and positive gesture. 

“No, no,” she said, turning her 
cheek aside, to protect the magic 
spot. “Connolly kissed me there!” 


ie wasn’t all tennis, of course, and 
there wasn’t always a glow on the 


far horizon. The battle for sur- 
vival in Hollywood was a highly 
competitive affair and there were 
some dark days ahead. All of us, 
to put it frankly, grew a little older 
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but Pedro faced that too with a 
light heart. He had learned to put 
first things first. He was living 
for something more than the here 
and now, so he could take the bit- 
ter with the sweet. Year in and 
year out, in good times or bad, he 
was out in the world giving his best 
to the things that really mattered. 

No one will ever know the full 
measure of the work that Pedro 
did for the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis, the Holy Name Society. He 
gave of himself, without counting 
the cost, and so did his family. And 
he did it quietly, for pure love of 
the thing he was doing. 


C axtroamans will remember Pedro 
for many good things: for his dig- 
nity as Father Serra in the Mission 
Play at San Gabriel, for his suave 
performance as the Inspector in 


the try-out production of Murder 
in a Nunnery, for his work in the 
centennial celebration of the State 
of California at the Hollywood 
Bowl, for his commentaries on the 
Mass every Sunday, for his work 
with the Family Theater on radio, 
for his beautiful recording of the 
Gospels on Capitol records, and for 
a long line of fine films including 
Ramona, Song of Bernadette, Cap- 
tain Blood. 

They will recall with special 
pleasure his recent performance at 
Metro in Crisis, in support of Cary 
Grant and José Ferrer: it was only 
a small vignette but he brought 
true stature to the role of the priest- 
who-had-no-use-for-dicators. 

For myself, I shall remember 
Pedro for all the unremembered 
things: the hundred-and-one odd 
jobs, not the jobs that people talked 
about, but the little inconspicuous 
jobs that are so quickly forgotten: 
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the running and the fetching, all 
the things that made him one with 
the saint he loved, Vincent de Paul. 

“Odd, isn’t it?” a friend pointed 
out, as I was putting these notes 
together. “You were always run- 
ning into Pedro in the most unex- 
pected places. He had a way of 
turning up everywhere—just like 
Father Serra. He really covered 
the ground.” 

Yes, he covered the ground. He 
covered the ground like a knight 
of old. And yet, as the world counts 
these things, he wasn’t a knight at 
all. Not even a Knight of St. 
Gregory. 
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Pay for him, as he would pray 
for you,” Father McCoy told us 
that bright morning in September 
and so we did. But I had a feeling 
that not many prayers would be 
needed. 

I felt as I did the morning we 
buried Father McGinnis, a cousin 
of my father, some years ago. Fa- 
ther McGinnis was a tall, shy man, 
with a great love of humanity in 
general and good trotting horses 
in particular. He lived for one un- 
divided world all the days of his 
life and the day of his funeral there 
were many priests in his sanctuary 
at St. Mary’s in Poughkeepsie and 
there was much talk of praying for 
him. And much mourning too. 

“I’m probably a_ heretic,” my 
mother whispered to me on the way 
home, “but I can’t quite see all 
this praying. If Father McGinnis 
isn’t in heaven right now, there 
isn’t much hope for the rest of us. 
And besides—if we do believe in 
heaven — why are we crying our 
eyes out? Shouldn’t there be a 
little joy somewhere on a day like 
this?” 

Yes, I thought of a lot of things 
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as we carried Pedro to his grave. 
I thought of my mother and Father 
McGinnis and I thought of a lot 
of other people who must be in 
heaven by now. I thought of Sarah 
Allgood, buried just across the way 
from Pedro. And I thought of 
Arthur Hopkins, a wise man and 
a saint in his own right, who said 
to me one day coming up on the 
train from Philadelphia to New 
York: “Did you ever notice what 
a kindly feeling the world has for 
the man with the light word?” 


Aw then I thought a lot about 
those of us who were still alive. ... 
I thought about his fellow Players 
who were carrying Pedro to his 
grave. ...and I thought too about 
Pedro’s children. . . . Pedro, Jr., 
with the Air Force in Germany... . 
Paul with the Air Force in Eng- 
land. ... Michael with the Air Force 
at March Field. . . . Joseph, Colette 
and Ellen who are at home these 
days with Mary... . I thought of 
all the good times that Pedro had 
with his fellow actors at The Play- 
ers... . and I thought of all the 
good times that he had at home 
with his children. . . . and I began 
to wonder. . . . whence came this 
special gaiety which was Pedro’s? 
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Just what kind of good cheer 
was this? Was it merely the ex- 
uberance of a happy actor? Was 
it perhaps some kind of noblesse 
oblige, the inevitable sign of the 
true aristocrat? Something out of 
a forgotten age of chivalry, handed 
down by one generation to an- 
other? Or was it, like faith itself, 
a gift from heaven? The thing you 
see in very young children and 
sometimes never see again? 

I think it was the latter. In the 
best sense of the word, Pedro was 
a child at heart. As Beatrice Lillie 
once pointed out, Pedro might have 
been one of the great comedians. 
But it didn’t really matter to Pedro. 
He had joy in his heart—true joy 
—and it was with him in every- 
thing he did. It is with Mary still, 
and with the children, and with all 
who loved him. 


For the record, it should be noted: 
the De Cordoba, whom we have 
identified as The Gay Captain, died 
at the age of sixty-nine at his home 
in Sun Valley, Calif., early in the 
morning of September 17th, the six- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost, in 
the year 1950. In his hand was his 
missal: he had been preparing his 
narration of the day’s Mass. 
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To All My Dear Ones Back Home: 

What a beautiful train was the 
California Zephyr that took us 
from Chicago to San Francisco! It 
went around the mountains like a 
gigantic worm, racing along the 
precipices, traversing more than 
fifty tunnels at high speed. The 
Rockies—we used to call them Les 
Rocheuses—are marvelous and in- 
calculably high. In Utah the snow 
was as deep as during the biggest 
winters back in Ste-Anne de Beau- 
pré. 

During the long ride we listened 
to the radio in our train cémpart- 
ment. In Chicago, the Notre Dame 
Sisters with whom we visited took 
us to see “telescope vision.” It was 
grand. 

How lovely is nature in Cali- 
fornia! We never saw such beauty: 
the mountains, plains, lakes and 
rivers—so many works of our di- 
vine Creator! We were quite en 
extase! Although it was yet Janu- 
ary, we saw flowers and palm trees 
everywhere. And San Francisco is 
a grand city. But we felt kind of 
lost among strangers. No worry- 
ing, however. God takes care of 
us. 

When we were leaving San Fran- 
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cisco two friends came to the boat 
and, as it was about to sail, we 
threw down paper garlands of all 
colors. Our friends caught them 
and it made a pretty picture. It 
distracted us a little, and that was 
well —for the realization that we 
were leaving the dear United States 
gave us a queer sensation. It went 
straight to the heart like a sharp 
sword: I was leaving such dear 
ones in the USA and that shore was 
disappearing from my sight for- 
ever. But how happy I was to feel 
the sacrifice so keenly—it was all 
for my Beloved Spouse, Jesus! 

Oh, how lovely were the waves 
of the ocean! They splashed right 
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up against the ship and left a milky 
tracing. The water was dark blue 
but sometimes a light blue when 
the ship cut in. We kept rocking 
in God’s paternal arms, as in a cra- 
dle. How grand He is, our great 
God! The immensity of the ocean 
is but a feeble image of Him! 


Ix our cabin were three ladies with 
three little girls. Very quiet. We 
slept well. Each day our steward 
would place some big red apples 
on our beds, it was so nice of him. 
We enjoyed the special protection 
of two good doctors and the chief 
officer to whom we were recom- 
mended by our friends in Cali- 
fornia. Oh, I forgot to tell you: 
When we were in California, we vis- 
ited the Redemptorist Fathers in 
Oakland, and they took us to the 
Study Hall where I had to give a 


talk on the contemplative life be- 


fore the Juvenists. It went well. I 
made them laugh! 

But now, to get back to the 
ocean: Some days it rocked very 
much, but I liked it—except when 
it rocked too much for Holy Mass. 
Father Fortin was the only priest 
on board the General Gordon. We 
were indeed lucky to have him. We 
were the only Sisters, too. 

During Mass, Father used to 
make me stand right beside him 
to keep the wind off the altar and 
to hold the pages of the Missal. Oh, 
how thrilling! So very near—right 
beside the Cross! Sister Marie 
Ange was on the other side of the 
altar, making the responses, and 
a man served. We were the only 
ones to receive Holy Communion. 
It was most beautiful when our 
two little hosts were consecrated 
together with the priest’s. There 
were not more than fifteen Catho- 
lics present. 
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During a storm one night, Sister 
Marie Ange was seized with fear 
and we prayed to Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. But I did not feel 
afraid. I have abandoned myself 
to the might of God. 

One day we had a life saving 
drill. It was funny to see us in life 
preservers over our habits — like 
great big floats fastened to our 
backs! 


Tux closer we got to Honolulu, 
the warmer became the sun. We 
had to take off our woolen linings. 
We used to pass the time on deck 
because inside it made us dizzy. 
But otherwise we felt fine, and we 
grew fat on the generous good 
meals. Sister Marie Ange told me 
that my cheeks took on a fine col- 
or. The sea air did that, making 
our faces as rosy as though we had 
rouge on! 

Everyone was respectful toward 
us. We had a table of honor. We 
also had a cabin in the rear of the 
boat where the vibration was less 
and the air was cooler—and we had 
a door opening directly upon our 
deck chairs. It was such a quiet 
little corner. 

One fat lady was horrified and 
watched us all the time. She was 
also scandalized because Father 
Fortin smoked. We saw so many 
funny people! 

We were lucky to be on such a 
large boat, because the Pacific is 
far from being “pacific.” The waves 
sometimes mounted very high and 
seemed to be angry. ‘There were 
many Negroes, Chinese, Japanese 
on board. One felt far from home. 
Toward the end of the voyage we 
were in a hurry to see land, and to 
be on firm ground again. Although 
I love the sea, it is a little too agi- 
tated. ... 
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Nishi-Maizuru, Japan 


Tue Fathers Levesque and Tou- 
chette waited for us in Yokohama 
with an old jeep, so small that our 
heads touched the roof of the car. 
Right at the start we had a “blow- 
out!” We reached Nishi-Maizuru 
by way of Kyoto at ten-thirty that 
night. Our five Sisters from Hol- 
land were waiting for us with a 
warm welcome. 

It was good to get to bed after 
a light supper. It is still winter 
here, and we need our woolens. 
What a change from Honolulu! It 
is snowing but the snow does not 
last. It also rains frequently. 

It is so beautiful in our little 
chapel—so very close to our good 
Lord! Reverend Mother is truly 
good to us, but it is a bit difficult 
because she speaks only a little 
English and even less French. But 


she will learn quickly because one 
speaks English here all the time. 
Our Japanese lessons begin next 
week. 

The people are very nice, espe- 
cially in their lovely kimonos—but 
what poverty, what misery in Ja- 


pan! The houses like chicken 
coops—and so dirty! If you could 
see the huts, the streets, the peo- 
ple! It is a pity, compared to our 
fine country. But nature and the 
mountain scenery and the flowers 
surely make us reflect on the 
Almighty Creator. 

When we were passing through 
Kamakura, Father Levesque took 
us to see a famous statue of Bud- 
dha. It wounds the heart of a Cath- 
olic to see these poor people pray- 
ing to an idol that seems like a 
monster to us. There are still so 
many pagans who do not know the 


True God. That is why we must 
offer our prayers and sacrifices on 
this very land. Please, do help 
us with your kind prayers so that 
the light of faith may soon en- 
lighten these poor pagan souls. 
The harvest is indeed great and 
promising. 


Tue little Japanese children are 
very polite and they curtsy to us 
so quaintly! And all the little girls 
want to be Redemptoristines! In 
passing through Kamakura where 
we (the Canadian Redemptoris- 
tines) are to establish a foundation 
later, four Japanese girls came to 
us—two spoke English—and said, 
“We'll be lonesome when you're 
gone.” They are praying we may 
return there soon. A lady in Kam- 
akura is willing to donate house 
and land. She has two houses and 
the American soldiers are occupy- 
ing one of them. She wants to 
make us this gift in spite of her 
husband who is a real pagan. 

February is the coldest month 
here. We have small Japanese 
stoves, one in the chapel, one in 
the refectory and one in the work- 
ing room. Electricity is very weak. 
The Japanese stoves give very lit- 
tle heat. It is always damp. 

We use powdered milk here. It 
is not like the milk we are accus- 
tomed to back home. Here they 
buy food from Australia. It is 
cheaper, they say, and best. Jap- 
anese bread isn’t at all like ours. 
It is heavy but digestible. At the 
noonday meal, we have some meat, 
rice, fish, butter, vegetables, fruit. 
All is good but expensive. We are 
not to fast during our first year in 
Japan, in order to help us become 
acclimatized. 
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Monastery of the 
Japanese Poor Clares, 
Nishi-nomiya-shi, Nigawa 


No, we have not become Poor 
Clares! We are here only for a 
short time, perhaps a couple of 
months. In April, His Excellency 
Bishop Taguchi asked Father Ful- 
ler and our “pro tempore” Supe- 
rior to have our collaboration for 
the present in supervising this new 
community of Poor Clares. A Su- 
perior and Mistress of Novices were 
necessary to act as first foundress- 
es of this Community in order to 
have it established canonically. At 
the last moment some obstacle pre- 
vented two Poor Clares from com- 
ing here from France, and so Bish- 
op Taguchi turned to us, to Sister 
Marie Ange and myself. 

During the two months of wait- 
ing, we are to take the place of 
these French Poor Clares and ful- 
fill the functions of Superior and 
Mistress. What an experience for 
us! Our obligations toward them 
are limited solely to our presence 
here. Surveillance and the initia- 
tion of the religious spirit are en- 
trusted to our care. 

The Reverend Father Noll, a 
Franciscan, who formed these Sis- 
ters has charge of the instructions 
and so forth. We observe our own 
Rule, but have adapted our exer- 
cises to their hours—as for exam- 
ple, in chanting the Divine Office. 
No rising at night for us. No fast- 
ing according to their Rule. 

We shall profit by this experi- 
ence greatly later when we estab- 
lish our own foundation. It is an 
opportunity for us to learn the lan- 
guage well, for here we are in Japa- 
nese surroundings. A novice gives 
us a lesson every day. During 
these instructions, and with the 
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help of Father Noll, we translate 
the principal sentences concerning 
our Rule, ceremonial, Constitutions 
and prayers. 

But the study of the Japanese 
language is mostly a thing of mem- 
ory. No translations in the literal 
sense can be made. The pronuncia- 
tion is not difficult, but the con- 
struction of the sentences is a puz- 
zle—the verb is always last. The 
Japanese begin to read a book up- 
side down. We do not study the 
characters, just to speak—for now. 
We know a good many words for 
our short stay in Japan. One of 
the first I learned was Irasshai 
which means “welcome.” And I 
know my Hail Mary by heart. They 
say we have a good pronunciation 
—although sometimes we make 
them laugh, but they are so kind 
and want us to learn. 


— nuns are well educated in 


the religious life. The little com- 
munity is well organized also. We 
are edified and we realize it will 
not be difficult to form the Japa- 
nese to our life as Redemptoristines. 
They will adapt themselves easily 
to our Rule and will love it. It is 
a good hope for the future, when 
we shall be ready to start our own 
foundation. Accustomed as they 
are to a hard life, the Japanese are 
not frightened by sacrifices. 

The ceremony of Clothing and 
the erection of the Enclosure which 
took place at the same time, was 
very impressive. The natives came 
in large numbers, so that the chap- 
el could not contain all— even 
though it is very large. They were 
deeply moved, we were told. This 
occasion was also good “propa- 
ganda” for us: the blue and red of 
our habits drew their eyes — and 
their hearts. And seeing our reli- 
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gious cordiality, they said: “How 
beautiful is your charity, we love 
you for that!” 

His Excellency conducted the 
four aspirants (who had been out- 
side the enclosure) toward the door 
of the cloister. After he had 
knocked, we opened the door—Sis- 
ter Marie Ange and I. Then His 
Excellency handed me the keys and 
I closed the door and locked it. The 
Enclosure was established in the 
cloister of the Japanese Poor Clares. 
We clothed the aspirants in the 
brown habit, white veil, a cord, ro- 
sary—there was a little misery at 
the cutting of the hair—such strong 
and jet-black hair! 

How pious and fervent are these 
little Japanese nuns! And so grate- 
ful! They call us their “redemp- 
trices.” That is also the name that 
His Excellency gave us in their 
presence on the occasion of their 
receiving the Holy Habit. And Fa- 
ther Noll declared in the name of 
the Poor Clares: “You are today 
truly Redemptoristines, being our 
‘redemptrices’—and we are the first 
conquests of your zeal in Japan!” 

Sister Marie Ange and I had to 
sing the “Veni, Sponsa Christi” in- 
side the enclosure during the cere- 
mony. We were told it was good. 
But what beautiful voices the Jap- 
anese nuns have for the chanting 
of the Office! They are very will- 
ing, our little nuns, and they ask us 
to teach them—but we prudently 
answer that the French Poor Clare 
Sisters will do that according to the 
spirit of their Order. That is best. 


Tuzsz Japanese Poor Clares wear 
little sandals, just leather soles 
with straps around the feet. From 
the time they receive the habit they 
do not wear hose, only sandals, 
which they remove frequently— 
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for example, when they go to re- 
ceive Communion, during the Office 
which they recite standing up. 
When they are seated on the floor 
of the choir, they tuck their heels 
under them. 

We always sit on chairs, but this 
noon at recreation it was so funny: 
we had benches, and one little Sis- 
ter—so used to sitting on the floor 
simply climbed on the bench and 
sat on her legs! 

I was especially happy to see 
these little Nipponese, so fervent 
and grateful as they received the 
Poor Clares’ habit. At the kiss of 
peace after the ceremony I said to 
each one in the chapel, before the 
Bishop and all the people—‘Domi- 
nus det pacem et perseverentiam 
(“May the Lord give us peace and 
perseverance”). They said, after- 
wards, “Thank you, ma Mére!” 

The little Sisters are just grand. 
They call me “Incho-Sama” which 
means Reverend Mother, and you 
should see how they bow when they 
meet me, and when they come for 
a permission or an accusation. As 
Superior, I also have to give them 
a little conference every week, and 
this is translated into Japanese by 
the eldest Sister. It was a precious 
experience when, acting as Abbess 
on Holy Thursday at the ceremony 
of “Mandatum,” I kissed the feet 
of these holy little Sisters. 


Se winter, the Poor Clares have no 
fire—and it is very cold here. Al- 
though they eat no breakfast, only 
two meals a day, they serve us our 
usual breakfast while we are here 
—and not Japanese food because 
that does not “set” well on foreign 
stomachs. So many things are ra- 
tioned—even rice, and flour is dif- 
ficult to obtain, as well as potatoes. 

We filled out registration papers 
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yesterday, so this will enable us to 
buy more. We have just received 
a nice ration of bread from the 
bakery. Although we are not sup- 
posed to fast during our first year 
in Japan, sometimes it seems as 
though we do fast! 

It is so funny to see the little Jap- 
anese Sisters eat with two little 
sticks—even soup! The last feast 
day at Nishi-Maizuru with our Sis- 
ters from Holland, we had a Jap- 
anese dinner. Did we have fun! We 
could hardly stay on the floor; one 
after another we kept changing po- 
sitions, although we had big cush- 
ions. I ate the fastest with the 
chopsticks. But everywhere they 
give us forks and spoons. 


The cold is over now. It lasted 


till the first week in April. We told 
the Delegate, not long ago, that we 
did not feel the change in tempera- 


ture too much. But he said, “Wait 
till this summer!” He is such a 
good and kind Father from Bel- 
gium. 

Sure, I would like to be a mar- 
tyr! It is an old desire of mine. 
But they say there is no danger as 
long as the good Americans are 
here. On our way we met many 
American soldiers and only seeing 
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them did me good. Though, alas, 
many are not as good as they should 
be. We must pray for them all. 
“Angato gozaimasu”—thank you 
much! 
“Sayonara’’—good-by ! 
SISTER MARIE ELISABETH. 


A LETTER received just recently 
from Sister Marie Elisabeth of the 
Most Blessed Trinity states that our 
two little missionaries are now fi- 
nally at Kamakura, their original 
destination. They are installed in 
a pleasant house belonging to a 
Japanese doctor. This doctor has 
reserved a wing of the house for his 
wife and himself. The rest of it 
was donated to the Bishop for di- 
ocesan charities. His Excellency 
invited the Sisters to stay there un- 
til they have their own monastery. 
They have a chapel with our Lord 
ever present. However, because of 
the lack of priests, they have Mass 
only on Sundays. On weekdays 
they have a twenty minute walk to 
the nearest church. Fortunately, 
they are glad they each have an 
umbrella—for in Japan, it is said, 
you can forget your lunch but never 
your umbrella. 
G. B. W. 





The Crowning Jewel for a Queen 


By JAMES McVANN 


Evourr years ago half the bishops 
at the Vatican Council asked that 
infallible assembly to define the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
as a Catholic dogma. Some of the 
petitioners gave among their rea- 
sons that fhe crown of Mary’s glory 
needed this one missing jewel. 

What the Vatican Council could 
not do because of its untimely sus- 
pension, Pope Pius XII will do on 
November Ist. According to an an- 
nouncement of the Holy See, on that 
date he will define as universal 
teacher of the Church that the bod- 
ily assumption of the Mother of 
God into heaven is an article of 
Catholic faith. 

The dogma so soon to be pro- 
claimed holds that the holy body 
of our blessed Lady at the end of 
her earthly life was taken to heaven 
by divine power. It means that soon 
after her death Mary received the 
crowning favor of an anticipated 
resurrection. It is true that after 
the Last Judgment all the blessed 
ones of Christ will have their bod- 
ies rejoined to their souls in the 
joy of heaven. 

By a special privilege Christ’s 
mother is with Him now. Her pres- 
ence is far more than the condition 
of the blessed, who until the end of 
the world are in heaven only in 


soul; while Mary, like her risen 
Son, lives in glory with her entire 
nature, body and soul. 


F or almost a hundred years the 
desire of the Catholic world for defi- 
nition of this dogma has grown out 
of all previous bounds. Not long 
after the last “ex cathedra” pro- 
nouncement about our Lady, the 
definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in the year 1854, bishops 
began asking the Holy See to define 
the Assumption. In the Vatican 
Council 195 bishops petitioned. The 
doctrine is clear, they said; it has 
solid theological reasoning behind 
it; and the times, so burdened with 
materialism, call for it. Any fur- 
ther action of the Vatican Council 
had to be put off, for the occu- 
pation of Rome by the Kingdom 
of Italy forced an indefinite ad- 
journment. 

After the last war episcopal peti- 
tions came to the Holy See in re- 
markable numbers. In May, 1946, 
the Pope canvassed the bishops 
of the world to find out whether 
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they considered the Assumption de- 
finable and opportune. Almost the 
entire hierarchy — 1,550 bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals — an- 
swered favorably. Evidently the 
doctrine was already proclaimed 
by the ordinary teaching authority 
of the Church and accepted by the 
Catholic world as with a universal 
voice. 


To be sure, the universal voice has 
no discernible echoes outside the 
Catholic Church, if we may believe 
the newspapers. The Protestant 
Truth Society came out to declare 
the impending definition a serious 
departure from the Bible and de- 
rogatory of “the glory and worship 
of Jesus Christ.” Weightier pro- 
tests came from the Anglican pri- 
mates of England. Archbishop 
Fisher of Canterbury said that the 
act of the Pope would be further 
divisive of Christianity—a point 
much made nowadays by public 
leaders unfriendly to the Catholic 
Church. 

A letter to the London Tablet 
reminded Their objecting Graces 
that Lanfranc, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the eleventh century, 
made the Assumption one of the 
five principal feasts of the year, 
and that the York cathedral has 
between its nave and choir a five- 
hundred-years’-old stone boss of 
our Lady ascending to heaven. But 
that was before England cast its 
lot with a divisive Christianity that 
rejected Mary and her Assumption. 
One thinks of the lines in Cardi- 
nal Newman’s poem “The Pilgrim 
Queen”: 


“me they bid wander 
in weeds and alone 

In this green merry land 
which once was my own.” 
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Some may wonder—both Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics well ac- 
quainted with the Church’s doc- 
trine— how the Assumption can 
be an article of faith. They are 
perplexed because, knowing that 
it has come down to the present 
as a tradition, they find any explicit 
historical evidence of that tradition 
absent from the first six centuries. 
The answer is that historic proof 
of continuity back to apostolic 
times is not the only way to prove 
a tradition: proof enough can be 
found in the living belief of the 
present Church. 

To understand that, it is neces- 
sary to stress certain points about 
Catholic Tradition. Dogmas are 
the Church’s statements of truth 
contained in divine Revelation. 
That Revelation, in turn, is con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures and 
in Tradition. So far as the revela- 
tion of the New Testament is con- 
cerned, almost all of it was first in 
Tradition. 

St. Paul clearly implied as much 
when he wrote to his new Chris- 
dans at Thessalonika, “Brethren, 
stand fast and hold the traditions 
which you have heard by word or 
by epistle.” Eventually much of 
revealed truth was set down in the 
inspired Scriptures, but much more 
remained uncommitted to the sa- 
cred writings. St. John makes that 
clear at the end of his Gospel. 


Revezation was complete at the 


death of the apostles. That does 
not mean the vanishing of all Rev- 
elation uncontained in the Scrip- 
tures. Along with the Bible, that 
was committed to the Church to 
safeguard and teach. So wrote St. 
Paul to his beloved Bishop Tim- 
othy. “The things that you have 
heard from me through many wit- 
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nesses, the same commend to faith- 
ful men who shall be fit to teach 
others ... O Timothy, guard the 
trust committed to your care.” 

This divine Tradition (also called 
the “deposit of faith,” after the 
Latin word depositum used for St. 
Paul’s “committed trust”) there- 
fore contains a great many truths, 
of which some have been officially 
defined by the Church, and others 
—no one knows how many—-re- 
main to be understood by ages to 
come and declared dogmas of faith 
by future rulers of the Church. 
Those already defined are called 
dogmas (in addition to the dog- 
mas based on the written Revela- 
tion). 

All dogmas derived from Tradi- 
tion are formally present in the de- 
posit of faith, that is, the truths 
themselves were revealed by God 
to the apostles and placed in the 
keeping of the Church. Dogmas 
are present in the deposit either 
explicitly or implicitly. Those im- 
plicitly present are slowly dis- 
cerned in the Church either as in- 
volved in some other clearly-seen 
dogma as in a universal principle, 
or as recognized by a comparison 
of two other revealed truths. 


How does the membership of the 
Catholic Church know that a truth 


belongs to Sacred Tradition? The 
easiest assurance is from the sol- 
emn definition of a pope or general 
council. So the Council of Nicaea 
defined that Jesus Christ is the true 
Son of God, with the same divine 
nature as the Father; so Pius XI 
defined that Mary was immaculate 
of original sin from the first mo- 
ment of her existence. 

Besides this “extraordinary” 
teaching power—extraordinary be- 
cause seldom invoked — there is 
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the ordinary teaching power, which 
is seen in the world-wide agree- 
ment of Catholic bishops, the con- 
sent of the Fathers of the Church, 
the constant teaching of theologi- 
ans, the observance of the truth in 
the Church’s public worship, or its 
perennial acceptance in the belief 
and devotion of the Catholic faith- 
ful. 

Any one of these agencies, when 
it holds clearly enough that a cer- 
tain truth has been revealed by 
God, is a sufficient warrant that 
the belief comes from Sacred Tra- 
dition. 

Sometimes a tradition can be 
traced historically to the age of the 
apostles. When Arius came up 
with his specious ideas about our 
Lord, the Council of Nicaea showed 
that his teaching stood at variance 
with the doctrine of holy bishops 
back to the beginning. But at times 
that way is impossible for the rea- 
son that there are serious gaps in 
the historical demonstration. Even 
then the tradition can be known, in 
the ways indicated in the previous 
paragraph. 

Christianity of the first century, 
or the first four centuries, is not 
the only witness to Tradition. The 
Church in 1950, being equally the 
Church of Christ’s promises as the 
Church in 325, is equally the cus- 
todian of His unwritten Revelation. 


Asorusa point that needs under- 
standing: The number of dogmas 
constantly grows. True, the entire 
content of God’s Revelation was 
complete with the death of St. 
John, the last surviving apostle. In 
that sense Catholic doctrine is 
changeless. Said the Vatican Coun- 
cil, “The Holy Spirit was not prom- 
ised to the successors of St. Peter 
that they might make a new doc- 
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trine, but that by His assistance 
they might religiously guard and 
faithfully expound the Revelation 
of Deposit of Faith which has been 
handed down from the apostles.” 

Yet what the Holy Spirit entrust- 
ed to the apostles was not a fully 
recognized body of truths, like a 
tray of polished jewels or a casket 
of minted coins. Our Lord had 
said that His kingdom would be 
like a mustard seed that grows to 
a large plant, or like a planted field 
that grows night and day. His 
Church would increase not only in 
membership and grace, but also in 
knowledge of divine truth. 

This mutual law of immutability 
and doctrinal growth was well 
known in early times. About 430, 
St. Vincent of Lerins wrote his 
Commonitorium, which contains 
the famous crescat igitur passage: 

“So the understanding, knowl- 
edge, and wisdom not only of in- 
dividuals but of the whole Church 
as well must grow and mightily ad- 
vance throughout ages and cen- 
turies, but only in its own kind, 
that is, in the same dogma, the 
same sense, and the same mean- 
ing. Let the religion of the soul 
resemble the growth of the body, 
which, though it develops its parts 
in the progress of years, yet re- 
mains what it was originally.” 


Cun NEWMAN devoted a 
whole book to the same idea, An 
Essay on the Development of Chris- 


tian Doctrine. He summed up his 
argument in this way, “From the 
necessity of the case .. . and from 
the example of Scripture, we may 
fairly conclude that Christian doc- 
trine admits of formal, legitimate, 
and true developments, that is, of 
developments contemplated by its 
divine Author.” 
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As Newman said, there must be 
increase of dogma “from the neces- 
sity of the case.” Valid Christian- 
ity is not a sterile, shackled in- 
telligence. Believers of all classes 
ponder the truths of Revelation. 
Conclusions are reached, some true, 
some false. Saints set forth their 
understanding; so do heretics. De- 
bates break out, and things once 
clear become obscure. 

To meet this constant activity of 
the Christian mind, this “faith 
seeking understanding,” this theo- 
logical strife, there must be a su- 
preme authority to say, “This, not 
that, is the Revelation of God.” 
Christ has given such an infallible 
expounder end arbiter in the teach- 
ing authority of the Church, and 
eminently in him who is the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. 

Historians of dogma tell us that 
most truths coming from Tradition 
pass through definite stages. First 
is a period of quiet possession, dur- 
ing which the truth has no clear ex- 
pression. Either it is held implic- 
itly in some enunciated principle 
of faith, or it underlies some prac- 
tice of the Church. Later on the 
truth will be stated imperfectly, 
and in passing through the fire of 
controversy it becomes obscurer 
than it was in the previous stage 
when no one denied it. Finally the 
Church makes a careful inquiry 
into the tradition, and solemnly de- 
clares its status as an object of 
Catholic belief. 

How well this pattern works out 
can be seen in the fortunes of any 
great dogma of the faith, such as 
the Incarnation, the primacy of the 
popes, the validity of heretical bap- 
tism, or the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

So it is clear that the Catholic 
faith goes from glory to glory in 
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its deeper understanding of Reve- 
lation. No age can assure itself 
that now all the Deposit has been 
clarified. Hence the distinguished 
convert Robert Speaight, who wrote 
to the London Tablet his protest 
against defining the Assumption, 
is unfair to himself as a Catholic 
if he figures that because the As- 
sumption was not an article of 
faith when he came into the Church, 
it should stay that way. For, Cath- 
olics believe whatever the Church 
proposes for their belief, not just 
whatever was proposed in 1900 or 
1925. 


Ler us see how what has been 
said about Tradition applies to the 
Assumption. The earliest Father 
of the Church to write unmistak- 
ably about it was St. Gregory of 
Tours, who died in 596. He told 
of stopping at an oratory in Marsac 
of Auvergne to celebrate the vigil 
of the feast. Of the Assumption 
itself he wrote, “The Lord com- 
manded that the holy body [of the 
Virgin] be taken up and carried 
in a cloud to paradise, where after 
rejoining her soul she now rejoices 
with the elect and enjoys the end- 
less blessings of eternity.” 

So the Church in at least part of 
Gaul. was honoring Mary’s ascent 
to heaven with an important feast 
——it had a vigil—late in the sixth 
century. An ancient Gallican mis- 
sal of about the same time gives 
a prayer for the feast which says 
that the body of Mary, unaffected 
by corruption, was taken up to 
glory. 

Early in the next century the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, St. Modes- 
tus, preached a homily on the Feast 
of the Falling Asleep of Mary. “O 
most blessed Dormition of the glo- 
rious mother of God, always a vir- 
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gin, who never knew the decay of 
the sepulcher because our almighty 
Saviour Jesus Christ kept intact the 
flesh of which He was born. .. . The 
most glorious mother of Christ our 
Saviour and our God, who gives 
life and immortality, was raised 
again by Him, shares incorruption 
with Him for all ages—with Him 
who reclaimed her from the tomb 
and took her to Himself, as He 
Himself knows, to whom be glory 
and empire with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit forever.” 

The significance of St. Modestus’ 
phrase “as He Himself knows” shall 
be noted later on. 


Ix the following century three 
prelates spoke of an assumption of 
Mary in their sermons on the Feast 
of the Dormition—St. Andrew of 
Crete and two patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, St. Germanus and St. 
John Damascene. St. Andrew said 
simply, “She entered heaven with 
her own body.” 

Meantime the idea of a Feast of 
the Assumption was spreading. At 
first it was called the Death of the 
Virgin, or the Falling Asleep, or 
the Departure. No matter the 
name, at least in some cases (as 
we have just seen) the feast was 
identified with Mary’s bodily res- 
urrection to glory. 

At the beginning of the sixth 
century this feast was listed in the 
calendars of many churches of the 
West. Early in the next century 
some synodal statutes of Reims 
called the feast the Assumption. 
About the beginning of the eighth 
century Pope Sergius I established 
a splendid procession for the day 
at Rome. By the next century it 
was a feast day for the whole 
Frankish empire. 

How long ago a feast of the death 
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and bodily assumption of Mary was 
celebrated in the East is difficult 
to determine. One late author said 
that Emperor Maurice set the day 
for August 15th. It may well be 
that the feast is much older than 
Maurice’s time, for the Nestorian 
and Monophysite Churches, which 
left Catholic orthodoxy in the fifth 
century, had a festival of our Lady’s 
death on the fifteenth of August. 


One thing marred the tradition. 
In the fifth century an apocalyptic 
book appeared that claimed to be 
An Account of St. John the Theo- 
logian of the Falling Asleep of the 
Holy Mother of God. It was also 
called The Departure of Mary. In 
great detail it told wonderful and 
extravagant things that happened 
at the death of our Blessed Lady, 
even that the apostles were miracu- 
lously transported from various 
quarters of the earth or were raised 
from the dead, to be present at 
the event. The book was apocry- 
phal, and perhaps the work of a 
Gnostic. How much of sound tra- 
dition about the death and assump- 
tion of Mary it embodied cannot be 
known. 

The Fathers were reserved to- 
ward any such literature. St. 
Jerome said pithily, “The Church 
doesn’t recognize apocrypha.” And 
their reserve extended to the tradi- 
tion of the Assumption itself. That 
may explain why St. Modestus in- 
terjected “as He Himself knows,” 
meaning that the manner of the 
Assumption was a secret of God. 
At any rate a letter “to Paula and 
Eustochium,” once attributed to 
St. Jerome and more lately to his 
friend the monk Sophronius, said 
flatly, “Many of us doubt whether 
she was assumed together with her 
body or departed without her body. 
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How, or when, or by whom her 
most holy body was taken from 
there, or where it was taken, or 
whether it rose again, is not 
known.” 

The prestige of St. Jerome gave 
this letter attributed to him an ap- 
preciable influence upon later at- 
titudes toward the Assumption. 
When St. Ado wrote his martyrol- 
ogy in the ninth century, he noted 
for the fifteenth of August his un- 
willingness to discuss the where- 
abouts of our Lady’s body, for 
the Church in its sober judgment 
prefers to ignore the matter “rath- 
er than to teach anything frivo- 
lous and apocryphal by holding 
to it.” 

Usuard, whose martyrology 
passed into wide use in the West, 
said the same as Ado and thus per- 
petuated for a long time a strong 
prejudice against the tradition as 


well as its apocryphal embellish- 
ment. 


Yer the tradition went on. In the . 
age after John Damascene, Church 
leaders in both East and West held 
to it, such as Theodore the Studite, 
Michael Glycas, Peter Damien, An- 
selm, Abelard, and Bernard. After 
them the great Scholastic theologi- 
ans accepted the Assumption as a 
solid tradition. 

Albert the Great, after review- 
ing all the evidence, concluded, 
“From these reasons and authori- 
ties and many other sources it is 
clear that the most blessed mother 
of God was taken up in body and 
soul above the choirs of angels. 
And this we believe to be true in 
every way.” After him the great 
lights of theology, including Thom- 
as Aquinas and Bonaventure, took 
the same stand. 

As early as the sixteenth cen- 
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tury .the theologian Catharinus 
claimed that the Assumption is a 
dogma of Catholic faith. He spoke 
ahead of his time and the develop- 
ment of the doctrine. In the next 
century Suarez showed himself 
conservative. He said that the whole 
Church assented to the doctrine. 
“This opinion is now so received 
that it cannot be doubted or de- 
nied without rashness.” Benedict 
XIV said the same for his time. 

Once the other doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was de- 
fined in 1854, theologians in ever- 
increasing numbers began to say 
that the Assumption is definable. 
By our own times, so clear had the 
doctrine become that they were 
saying so as a matter of course. 
Then came the post-war flood of pe- 
titions, the world-wide inquiry of 
Pius XII among the bishops; and 
now the definition. 


I, is one thing that the Church be- 
lieves a certain truth as divinely 
revealed. It is another to find the 
justifications for that belief in Holy 
Scripture, the writings of the Fa- 
thers, or in theological reasons for 
the fitness of the doctrine. 

To find adequate justification 
for the Assumption in Scripture is 
impossible. Both John Damascene 
and Thomas Aquinas say that it is 
not contained there. Certain figures 
of the Bible can be understood to 
apply to the Blessed Virgin’s res- 
urrection, such as the ark of the 
covenant fashioned of imperishable 
wood and borne triumphantly from 
Egypt to Mount Sion, and the wo- 
man in heaven “clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and on her head a crown of seven 
stars.” But these and other Scrip- 


tural references are useful only to 
illustrate the doctrinal implications 
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of a truth understood from another 
source. 

We have already seen the history 
of the doctrine in the age of the 
Fathers: no record of a belief for 
six centuries; then a_ tradition 
marked in the Church’s simple ac- 
ceptance and in its worship, but 
confused because of the disrepute 
of an apocryphal account; then an 
unruffled account among the last of 
the Fathers. 


I, the long age that followed—the 
age of theological inquiry into the 
reasons for belief—the great doc- 
tors set themselves to see the fit- 
ness of the Assumption. Benedict 
XIV lists six main reasons advanced 
by various theologians: “The dig- 
nity of the Mother of God, her ex- 
cellent virginity, her surpassing 
holiness beyond that of men and 
angels, her close union with Christ 
her Son, and Christ’s own regard 
for His most worthy mother.” 

These five reasons resolve into 
one, Mary’s divine motherhood. 
Thomas Aquinas puts it simply. 
“By the fact that she is mother of 
God, the Blessed Virgin has a cer- 
tain infinite dignity from the in- 
finite good that is God.” Such a 
position leaves Mary unique among 
creatures, and leads to conclusions 
about her that help toward an un- 
derstanding of the Assumption. 
These conclusions are treated ad- 
mirably by the theologian Matthias 
Scheeben' in the second volume of 
his Mariology, Chap. VIII. 

Just as Scheeben had previously 
discussed the Immaculate Concep- 
tion under the consideration of 
Mary’s immunity from sin, so he 
now considers the Assumption un- 
der the aspect of her exemption 
from the bonds of death. That calls 
for three separate studies: Mary’s 

















exemption from the dominion of 
death, her exemption from decom- 
position, and her assumption. 


C onceantne the first point, Mary 
really died. But because of her 
freedom from sin, especially from 
original sin, the universal law of 
death touched her in a different 
way than it affects those who sin. 
Her death was painless, an act of 
love, a conformity to Christ, a true 
“falling asleep.” Scheeben calls it 
“a temporary retreat from bodily 
life.” 

Next, her body during its death 
escaped corruption. There is some- 
thing noble in death; but decom- 
position is at best shameful, a last 
earthly remnant of the curse of sin. 
For reasons analogous to those of 
Christ, bodily decay was entirely 
out of keeping with Mary’s dignity 
and place. Just as she enjoyed in- 
corruption of her virginity at the 
conception of her Son, at His birth, 
and in the absolute sinlessness of 
her emotional life (as Scheeben 
says, “a flesh divinely and spiritu- 
ally glorified”), so now she enjoyed 
bodily incorruption. St. Andrew 
of Crete had written, “As the womb 
of her who brought forth the Re- 
deemer remained ever incorrupt, so 
likewise her dead body never per- 
ished.” 

The third result of Mary’s im- 
munity from death was her as- 
sumption itself. The reasoning goes 
like this: Of the work of redemp- 
tion the first outcome was the bod- 
ily resurrection of Christ, as the 
perfect victory over evil; and the 
ultimate outcome will be the bod- 
ily resurrection of all the just at 
the end of the world. 

Mary, like a second Eve undoing 
the harm of the first, shared in that 
redemptive work of her Son. She 
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shared in it not only as a benefi- 
ciary (her complete immunity from 
sin in her soul and flesh makes her 
the beneficiary without compare) 
but also as its chief human instru- 
ment; and furthermore, an instru- 
ment whose work of mediation 
would go on in heaven. In a man- 
ner her part likened her more to 
Christ than to the other redeemed. 
So her own resurrection should be 
more like her Son’s-—not postponed 
to the end of time. 

Scheeben adds other considera- 
tions which argue for an early res- 
urrection of the mother of Christ. 


It was fitting that her body, the in- © 


strument of her divine mother- 
hood, should share in the heavenly 
life of her soul. It was fitting, too, 
that her divine Son, who would re- 
spect the commandment to honor 
father and mother, should do so 
by completely protecting her entire 
existence. 


Teme are other arguments for 
the Assumption, but these suffice 
to show the theological reasoning 
followed by Scheeben and other 
great authors. They all demon- 
strate the need of this doctrine as 
a consequence of Mary’s God-given 
privileges. Scheeben puts it all in- 
to this sentence, “Mary’s bodily as- 
sumption into heaven is so firmly 
established in the biblical and ec- 
clesiastical idea of her person, and 
so clearly contained therein, that 
the Church needs no special his- 
torical tradition to establish it.” 
But the greatest assurance about 
the dogma, short of the papal defi- 
nition on November first, comes 
from two facts, that it is taught by 
the ordinary teaching authority 
and that it is believed by the entire 
present Church. The Assumption 
has for long been taught by popes 
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and bishops in their day-in-day-out 
instruction of the Christian people. 

The bishops have instructed their 
clergy to preach it to the people; 
they have approved catechisms and 
other books of theology and devo- 
tion that explicitly defend the doc- 
trine. They have sponsored the 
doctrine in their schools and semi- 
naries. 

As for popes, they have preserved 
in the liturgy the ancient feast 
with its unmistakable Introit: “Let 
us all rejoice in the Lord as we cele- 
brate the feast day in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, over whose 
As.umption the angels rejoice and 
praise the Son of God.” 

Besides that, popes have encour- 
aged the inclusion of the Assump- 
tion among the meditations of the 
Rosary. While the Rosary is not 
_ part of the liturgy, its use all over 
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the world has made it most signifi- 
cant in influencing the prayer and 
belief of the Church. 

The other source of assurance is 
the belief. of the present Church. 
Father Karl Balic, rector of the 
Franciscan Athenaeum at Rome 
and a consultor of the Holy Office, 
makes much of that point in a 
recent article in [’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, the Vatican newspaper. He 
says that the Church does not need 
an unbroken chain of historical 
proof that a tradition existed all the 
way to apostolic times; that ade- 
quate evidence for a dogma is its 
acceptance throughout the Church 
of a given age. Such evidence Pius 
XII received in the answer of al- 
most the entire hierarchy that the 
Catholic world believes in the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin as 
something revealed by God. 


A recent change in plans for the proclamation of the dogma fixes the date 


of definition as of October 31st. 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


| a man, Father Daniélou, asso- 
ciate editor of Etudes, high-brow 
Jesuit monthly; professor of Patris- 


tics at the Catholic Institute; chap- 
lain of Sévres, best French gradu- 
ate school, and also at St. Cloud; 
adviser to a liberal student maga- 


zine, Les Mal Pensantes (“The 
Gripers”); the inspiration behind 
a lay missionary group; trouble 
shooter at ecumenical conferences; 
philosopher of history; lecturer; 
author! Like many Jesuits he finds 
teaching one of his least important 
duties. 

The Jesuits are chaplains to in- 
numerable lay groups, priest-work- 
ers, intellectuals doing first-class 
research at the School of Advanced 
Studies, experts on many things 
from anthropology and psychiatry 
to Picasso. The Church is under- 
going an extraordinary renascence 
in many spheres of activity partly 
because every alert Catholic group 
has at its elbow a first-class coun- 
selor. Father Daniélou is _ one 
among many such clarifiers, such 
counselors. He is one of the top 


men in the generation following 
Father de Lubac. 

Of the many possible spheres of 
activity, Father Daniélou sticks 
pretty close to the _ intellectual. 
Most of his time is spent in spur- 
ring on and orienting outstanding 
Catholic laymen. The University 
of Paris is M.I.T.-Harvard-Chicago- 
Columbia rolled into one. Every- 
body who is anybody goes to Paris, 
it is the home of the better mouse- 
trap. The successful lawyer, doc- 
tor, teacher, trade unionist, govern- 
ment official eventually gets called 
to Paris. Things decided there fil- 
ter throughout France, it is the 








One of the foremost figures of the Catho- 
lic Revival in France, Father Jean Daniélou, 
S.J.. whom some of us were fortunate to 
meet when he was here a few months ago, 
is the subject of Sally Whelan Cassidy’s 
article this month. In July, 1949, she wrote 
more specifically of the Cercle St. Jean Bap- 
tiste, one of his main interests. Miss Cas- 
sidy has returned from the South to Chicago 
and her doctoral studies at the University. 
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initiator of currents of ideas, the 
citadel to be taken before a move- 
ment or a mystique can hope to 
capture France. 

The University of Paris is boiling 
with activity. Some 70,000 stu- 
dents (a third of whom are for- 
eigners) pack the old lecture halls 
of the Sorbonne so that the late 
comer has to sit perched on the 
deep, high window ledge. Exis- 
tentialism and Marxism are on 
everyone’s lips. Christianity is just 
beginning to be intellectually re- 
spectable. 

The serious student, individual- 
ist that he is, comes to consider 
which of these currents of thought 
will be his. And I am not just 
speaking of the literary and philo- 
sophical-minded student. Biologists 
get excited about the relation of 
dialectic materialism and biology, 
historians ponder over the Chris- 
tian sense of history, geologists 
worry about what existentialism 
will mean in their married life. 


Tur Catholic group at the Uni- 
versity is enormously varied. You 
have the conservatives of the law 
school and of political science who 
wear gloves and carry Homburgs 
and expensive new brief cases. You 
have the leftists in the normal 
school, in the science labs, in the 
history department, boys who spend 
their summer vacation working in 
the mines, or in the factories (and 
that means something in France 
where the student who works his 
way through is thought of as some 
kind of monstrosity. 

You have the average frequenters 
of the Newman Club (called the 
Centre Richelieu, and whose chap- 
lain aspires to the old Cardinal’s 
astuteness), a Newman Club with 
eight full-time chaplains, each spe- 
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cializing in certain types of stu- 
dents. You have the liturgists who 
are the inspiration of a special stu- 
dent parish at Saint Séverin. You 
have the trained fighters who go out 
to the other students, the JEC. You 
have the real intellectuals at Sévres, 
the Rue d’UlIm, the future greats of 
France. On another level you have 
the professors, the administrators, 
the research men. 

Father Daniélou is exceedingly 
versatile in his activity. He says the 
evening Masses which close the re- 
treats preached by laymen. He 
talks over new articles for Les Mal 
Pensants. He sees the new converts 
of the Nicodemus groups (some 
thirty at the Sorbonne, each made 
up of some twenty non-Catholics, 
all wanting to study some angle of 
the faith). He gets men _ like 
Mounier to talk to the arts students. 

He tells the young medical stu- 
dent and his wife how to prepare 
for their lay mission in the colo- 
nies. He argues history with the 
other professors at the Dominican 
center at St. Jacques. He finds 
lodgings for the Oriental students, 
and so on and on. It is no wonder 
that his Superior insists that he get 
three solid months of rest on the 
Island of Jersey every year. This is 
the time when Father produces his 
books. He averages about one a 
year. 


Exvves is anything but a _ per- 
functory and sleepy magazine. It 
is the Jesuits’ voice in France and 


has to be in there pitching. In a 
country where every twenty-man 
group has its newspaper, it is some- 
thing to keep among the big ten, 
along with the succession of peri- 
odicals which represent the current 
political trends, as well as the two 
other Christian reviews, the Do- 
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minican Vie Intellectuelle and the 
lay-edited Esprit. 

France has been going through a 
series of upheavals, political, eco- 
nomic, social and intellectual, and 
laymen very often are called upon 
to take stands on very complex 
matters. The responsible Chris- 
tian will look to his serious maga- 
zine to help him make up his mind 
about the general strike that is 
brewing, the latest parliamentary 
skirmishes, the general trend to- 
ward fantastic despair in the mov- 
ies, the latest card in the Commu- 
nist deck. 

The magazines accept the respon- 
sibility of being informed and criti- 
cal. This means attending those 
lunches where Sartre, Malraux, 
Hypollite, discuss the philosophy 
of violence; it means being neck- 
deep in the amateur theater move- 
ment, the source of much that is 
new in French drama; it means cov- 
ering every important international 
conference whether it be UNESCO, 
WFTU or the World Council of 
Churches. 

This means realizing the neat bal- 
ance between the revolutionary and 
the revolting, between the old 
dodge dressed up in a new garment 
and a genuine contribution to learn- 
ing. It means being able to out- 
guess the Communist party leaders, 
to estimate the results of recent 
changes in the Marshall Plan, the 
moral and immoral implications 
of the Atlantic Pact. Father 
Daniélou’s part in all this is his 
contribution toward general edi- 
torial policy plus holding down one 
long stretch of the intellectual bat- 
tle line. 


0 NE of Father Daniélou’s most 
successful inspirations is the Cercle 


St. Jean Baptiste. Realizing that 
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the task of the Christian is not only 
to join with Christ in His great plea 
for unity, but also to take practical 
steps to bring it about, Father 
guides a series of young students 
through a whole course in missi- 
ology. First a study of the Bible to 
see the eternal preoccupation of God 
with the world, then an examina- 
tion of more modern works on mis- 
siology. Along with this spiritual 
preparation, goes an intensive study 
of a non-Catholic culture: India, 
Islam, Russia, China, Judaism. 

Here the idea is to see what is 
peculiar to each of these cultures, 
the way in which Christianity could 
penetrate them, their particular 
contribution to Christendom. This 
is coupled with a systematic effort 
to contact and be of service to the 
foreign students in Paris. The 
group has already sent out quite a 
few lay missionaries, particularly 
to Africa and India. 


| DANIELOU’s Masses are 
something to witness. His groups 
use a very simple liturgy. The stu- 
dents kneel in a semicircle around 
the altar. Father faces them. Dia- 
logue, of course, with the Introit, 
Alleluia, Offertory, Communion 
said in unison, the Epistle and the 
Gospel read by individuals to the 
whole congregation. 

The sermon seems to go on and 
on, as new waves of ideas pour out. 
Father finds it difficult to leave his 
subject (and his listeners). He al- 
ways wants to add a new nuance, 
another insight. He knows how to 
re-mint words like heroism, availa- 
bility, engagement, greatness. He 
makes them real again. 

Serious and stately at Mass, his 
every gesture carefully sketched 
out, his whole attention concen- 
trated on what he is doing, his 
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words clear and sharp, he relaxes 
during his sermons, smiles, ges- 
ticulates, pauses very often to wait 
for us all to catch up. Then the 
Offertory procession where two by 
two we come up to put our host on 
Father’s paten. During this pro- 
cession a hymn of the season or a 
sequence. No bell to trouble the 
silence—then Communion, Father 
passing among us, bringing us 
Christ—we sing the “Ubi caritas et 
amor, Deus ibi est.” Then at the 


end the whole congregation relives 
the joy of the Incarnation in re- 
peating the Gospel of St. John. 


T nose who have Father Daniélou 
as spiritual director find him in the 
large, cool rooms of the Etudes 
house on the deserted old street. 
la rue Monsieur. There you get a 
chance for more personal contact 
with him. Never for an instant do 
you miss the feeling of welcome, 
of respect, of being one in Christ. 
Father takes you as you are, with 
all your complications, balkings 
and timidities in front of Christ. 
He immediately makes you aware 
of the goodness of God, of God who 
has invaded and taken possession 
of his own life, and Who has trans- 
formed it into something luminous. 

Never can you get away from the 
stark fact of Christianity; he is no 
sugar-coater. Quite the opposite, 
his whole approach is to show peo- 
ple the great things God demands 
of them, has planned for them, 
their unique vocation. He shows 
us how God has already acted in 
our lives. Willing to spar on intel- 
lectual grounds, and going far to 
help a puzzled student, he never 
fails to remind us that God is the 
All-Other, is total love. 

Filled with apostolic insight he 
helps his penitents to penetrate 
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deeply, profoundly into the world, 
to plunge Christ into its very cen- 
ter, careful about their own perfec- 
tion and about the needs of those 
around them. He has an acute 
sense of the non-Christian, of the 
need not only for decisions but ac- 
tions, acts producing really useful 
institutions. A creative imagina- 
tion and an irrepressible desire for 
renewal are the qualities which he 
considers pre-eminently Christian. 
He never allows the priest to be 
hidden by the intellectual, the 
Christian by the Frenchman. 


F ATHER DANIELov puts into prac- 
tice his own notion of the avail- 
ability of the Christian. While he 
was in this country this summer 
he was called on for innumerable 
discussions, private talks, days of 
recollection. One day he spoke to 
a group of us about charity. Char- 
ity as requiring a real change in 
our attitude toward others and our- 
selves: charity, not as having an 
accidental place in our lives, some- 
what as the good deed of the boy 
scout, but as saturating our whole 
being and existence. Realization 
that charity means wanting the 
welfare and success of the other, 
the opposite of envy. Charity mak- 
ing us accept others as they are, 
not as if made in our own image 
and likeness. 

Charity as something not senti- 
mental but creative, neither in- 
trusive nor aloof. Charity which 
works hard to answer the need it 
knows. Charity in ordinary life. 
Should I lock myself up in my 
room and study or go out with my 
friends? Should I spend this half 
hour in prayer or in writing a let- 
ter? 

Not external pressure, but the 
demands of creation should shape 
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my decision. Creation is not over 
and done with. God creates us at 
every instant, we participate in 
God’s creation as well as in His In- 
carnation and Redemption. We 
take the creation of God and guide 
it toward our brothers. Charity 
which is free, as God’s is free, God 
Who does not love us only when 
we are good but even when we are 
sinners. We too should seek out 
not only those who interest us, 
whom we can use, but those whom 
we can understand, whom we can 
help to develop. 

And so on... for two hours he 
made charity living, concrete, de- 
sirable. He awakened and con- 
firmed the best desires of each one; 
yet realistically bared the contin- 
ual demand of love. 


F senza DANIELOU almost never 
speaks of himself, but some few 
things are known about him. He 
is the son of a woman who is one 
of the famous educators of France. 
He received a first class, classical 
education: Greek, Latin, European 
history, ancient and modern phi- 
losophy. He distinguished himself 
at the University, winning the 
agrégation, the highest degree in 
France. He says of himself that 
he was a great individualist, but 
we know that he was with the first 
group around Esprit, and active 
in the social action of his day. Then 
he entered the Society of Jesus. 
Called up during the war as an 
enlisted man in the Air Corps, and 
sent to a field near Lyons, Father 
Daniélou spent most of his spare 
time meeting with groups of stu- 
dents. After the debacle he was 
released from service. He became 
chaplain of a student resistance 
group and one of the outlets for 
the underground Christian paper, 
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Témoignage Chrétien. His fellow 
Jesuits laugh about his absent- 
mindedness. It seems that he used 
to go around Paris with the TC 
peeping out of the sleeves of his 
soutane. Fortunately he was nev- 
er caught. 

A fairly prolific writer, Father 
Daniélou tells one story about his 
misadventures with translation: it 
seems that he wrote an article 
about the condition of French Ca- 
tholicism, in which among other 
things he spoke of traditional the- 
ology as a “straight jacket,” in 
French a fairly respectful term 
implying the wall that stands be- 
tween the man and the abyss, and 
is designed to prevent him from 
becoming dizzy. Translated into 
Italian as “madhouse,” it caused a 
furor which reached all the way to 
our own shores. 


W aar kind of things does Father 
Daniélou have in mind for his fu- 
ture work? Well, he never hides 
his interest in everything historical. 
He thinks that the effort to arrive 
at a philosophy of history reached 
its high point in Hegel, and failed. 
History cannot be rationalized, it 
belongs to another domain, that of 
grace. History is not understand- 
able except as_history-willed-by- 
God, history-made-by-God. 

One of the greatnesses of Marx- 
ism is precisely that through its 
historic vision of the world it en- 
larges what might be just another 
political theory to something which 
is vitally concerned with the des- 
tiny of man, which has a certain 
grandeur. Father Daniélou is try- 
ing to see the living reality of his- 
tory and to link it dynamically 
with the Christian mysteries of the 
Incarnation, the Redemption. 

The other major interest which 
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keeps Father Daniélou busy is the 
ecumenical movement: the effort 
to bring together the Christians 
torn apart by schism and heresy. 
One of the first things he did when 
coming to America was to look up 
a Russian Orthodox friend of his, 
Professor Florovsky, who is setting 
up a center for the study of Or- 
thodoxy. 

Father Daniélou has a_ theory 
that non-Catholic Christians should 
try to re-examine the original idea 
which inspired them in order to 
test it out thoroughly when they 
would probably come to a realiza- 
tion that it is still inadequate. 
Then the Catholic Church can 
provide the needed complement. 
Things of course would be easier 
if we Catholics would profit from 
the Protestant experiment by in- 
tegrating into our own thinking 
some of the riches discovered by 
others. 

This notion that every profound- 
ly human current expresses a 
need, even if in a distorted fash- 
ion, is one of the key points of 
Father Daniélou’s thinking. He is 
particularly enthusiastic about a 
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new book by Karl Adam called 
Towards Christian Unity, which 
does a rehabilitation job on Lu- 
ther, saying among other things 
that there was much that was 
healthy and legitimate in his pro- 
tests. Perhaps if Protestants re- 
gained the spirit and the concerns 
of the first reformers they would 
come closer to Catholicism. 


T nese two tasks, theology of his- 
tory and ecumenism, are of course 
extremely delicate ones. Even 
though the first has for authority 
so great a figure as St. Augustine, 
it is still somewhat fraught with 
danger, while the second, though 
the subject of recent encourage- 
ment from the Pope, still demands 
much acuity both as to a sense of 
timing and a sense of what must 
be discarded and what may be re- 
tained in the many non-Catholic 
positions. In any case what else 
can a theologian do in this partic- 
ular age of the Church other than 
press ahead, be of the utmost serv- 
ice, and be ready to retire to silence 
and prayer when his work is 
seemingly finished? 








Tax persistent success of the Brit- 
ish Labor Government, both in 
maintaining power and in leading 
the country to meet the latest and 
most serious phase of the Commu- 
nist assault must be a keen disap- 
pointment to Moscow. Nor can 
anyone doubt that in future months 
the British Communist Party, hith- 
erto an object of some pity in Mos- 
cow’s eyes, will find itself the cen- 
ter of the keenest attention of the 
Cominform leaders. Already the 
signs of this uncomfortable inter- 
est are visible. 

Political commentators proved 
to be very poor prophets last Feb- 
ruary when the General Election 
ended in practically a dead heat, at 
any rate as British elections go. 
Labor’s tiny majority then seemed 
to be quite insufficient to beat back 
the Tory pressure, supported as it 
would be on the vital issues of na- 
tionalization and defense by Lib- 
erals and led by a reinvigorated 
Winston Churchill scenting the re- 
turn to power he has so ardently 
desired round the corner. 

The wish of the commentators 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


was certainly father to _ their 
thoughts, because any sober analy- 
sis of the political situation would 
have shown that short of extreme- 
ly bad luck in the matter of ill- 
nesses or deaths of M.P.’s there was 
no sound reason to anticipate any 
early Tory victory on a vote of con- 
fidence. Party discipline in this 
country is so close that there was 
little chance of any swing of votes 
short of a crisis like war itself. 

In fact, of all the 300 odd Labor 
M.P.’s only one has left the Party 
to call himself an Independent. 
And in the crucial division over the 
implementation of the nationaliza- 
tion of iron and steel even this man 
only abstained from voting. 

All this is naturally a great dis- 
appointment to that actual major- 
ity of voters in the country who 
voted anti-Labor. It is probably 
also a disappointment to most 











It will undoubtedly come as a surprise 
to his American readers to learn. that 
Michael de la Bedoyere, the conservative 
Editor of the London Catholic Herald, fa- 
vors the retention of the Labor Government 
in Britain. He enumerates for us the dan- 


gers of a return to power of the Conserva- 
tives. 
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American observers who have never 
loved British socialists with their 
planned economy whose _ sharp 
edges so readily knock up against 
international economic co-ordina- 
tion and freedom. But if we be- 
lieve that for the moment the first 
international consideration is the 
thwarting of Moscow’s many-tiered 
aggressive plans, we should be pre- 
pared to take a broader view of 
Labor’s continued success in Brit- 
tain. 


Moscow has never disguised its 
special hatred for democratic so- 
cialism. The reason is perfectly 
clear. Democratic socialism is a 
political system which the masses 
of the workers in Europe can gen- 
uinely respect. Only a handful of 
such workers will ever again vote 
conservative. Consequently it is 
democratic socialism which alone 
stands between Communism and 
the mass vote of European coun- 
tries. 

Furthermore the political tradi- 
tions of the European Trade Union 
movements have brought it about 
that when democratic socialism is 
in political power, such power is 
largely exercised in practice by the 
Trade Unions themselves. This 
means that the workers of the coun- 
try are governed, not only indus- 
trially but also to a large extent 
politically, by their own industrial 
as well as political representatives. 
Consequently, when British Labor 
is in political power, the weapon of 
the official Trade Union strike is 
practically obsolete, for how can 
the Trade Unions organize indus- 
trial strikes against the interests of 
the Government of which they 
themselves are the most important 
bosses? 

Add to all this the Labor policy 
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of nationalizing the chief indus- 
tries of the country, and the whole 
pattern falls into place. The workers 
own the industries. The workers’ 
bosses have a decisive say in the 
country’s industrial and political 
policy. The workers’ votes put and 
keep the workers’ government in 
power. And all this is achieved, not 
by compulsion, fear, staged refer- 
endums, but by the honest proc- 
esses of free democracy—or so it 
seems. 

In other words, all that is good 
and genuine in the ideal professed 
by the Communists is achieved 
within the structure of genuine de- 
mocracy. No wonder Moscow 
loathes with a special loathing a 
political system which makes Com- 
munism itself lose all appeal to 
such key industrial countries as 
Britain. 


I. the present critical international 


situation the inevitable Moscow 
hatred for democratic socialism is 
whipped up to an exceptional in- 
tensity, for, so long as British in- 
dustrial and economic life runs 
smoothly, Moscow cannot seriously 
hope to conquer Europe by its fifth 
column methods. 

Britain is the key European 
country, both because of its geo- 
graphical position as the pivot of a 
United Nations European defense 
and because it inevitably sets the 
industrial tone for the mainland of 
the Continent. There may be mil- 
lions of nominal Communists in 
France and Italy, but the moderate 
elements in those countries stand- 
ing, as it were, with their backs to 
a British wall of industrial order 
and peace will be strong enough to 
resist. 

Hence it is that a wise and far- 
sighted person will be very much 
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in two minds as to whether he 
wants to see the British Labor gov- 
ernment overthrown in favor of the 
Conservatives—and the more truly 
conservative in his views such a 
person is, the more he will fear the 
consequences of such a Labor de- 
feat. 


Consseze what is likely to happen 
when Labor is defeated. Immedi- 
ately the really decisive elements 
in the giant British industrial ma- 
chine will move from being sup- 
porters of the Government into op- 
position. Many of them may not 


like to do so, since fundamentally 
the Trade Union leaders are cau- 
tious and conservative in tempera- 
ment. But if they refuse to lead the 
workers in their demands for high- 
er pay and better conditions of 
work, they will inevitably be de- 


nounced and overthrown. New 
leaders of a very different type will 
succeed them. 

In either case, the British indus- 
trial system will be rapidly thrown 
from a state of unprecedented or- 
der and record productive output 
into something very like anarchy. 

I pointed out above that with 
Labor in power industrial peace 
was guaranteed because the Trade 
Unions were themselves Labor’s 
bosses. In practice, however, this 
system has its difficulties. Just be- 
cause the ordinary worker knows 
that his official representative is 
working hand in hand with the La- 
bor government he elected, he is 
not necessarily reconciled to his ‘ 
conditions of work. 

With prices continually rising, 
the worker resents any loss of real 
value in his pay envelope. In par- 
ticular he resents any increase in 
wages for the other chap while his 
own demand for an increase is re- 
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fused. Thus it happened recently 
that the big increases in pay given 
to the army and other services 
caused the workers to revolt against 
the official Trade Union policy of a 
wage freeze. 


Tas workers’ pressure against 
their official Trade Union leaders 
is steadily increasing, and it con- 
stitutes the chink in the British 
industrial armor which Moscow is . 
now out to exploit. After the Brit- 
ish Communist Party’s total politi- 
cal failure at the General Election, 
orders came from Moscow to limit 
the Party’s political commitments 
so as to release energy for stirring 
up economic and industrial trouble. 
This means in practice organizing 
unofficial strikes. 

It is always fairly easy to do this, 
because there are few workers who 
have no grievances in times of ris- 
ing costs. All the organized indus- 
tries, moreover, have memories of 
hard times and unemployment. 
Such grievances and memories can 
be played upon by Communist agi- 
tators and, still more, by fellow- 
travelers who escape the actual 
Communist label. 

At the lower levels of the facto- 
ries themselves Committees are 
formed under secret Communist 
leadership to exploit a_ special 
grievance, and sooner or later an 
unofficial strike is declared. In 
some industries, such as the dock- 
ers’ industry, the sense of the men’s 
loyalty to one another is so in- 
grained that almost any local strike 
will soon spread to an entire port. 

In principle there is no reason 
why genuine grievances (of which 
there are always many even in the 
best regulated industry) should 
not be thus constantly exploited 
throughout the country; and this 
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undoubtedly is the Communist pro- 
gram. 

It is cold comfort to be told, as 
the country was told recently by 
the Minister of Labor, that the 
workers’ true interests are defend- 
ed by their official Unions — it is 
cold comfort, when the Unions say 
you cannot have a pound more a 
week, while the strike leaders say 
you can and in justice must! 


Haren, so long as Labor re- 
mains in power the workers of the 
country as a whole feel the reality 
and importance of their responsi- 
bility to their Trade Union leaders 
who possess the power—as the 
workers well know — to force the 
Government to concede any de- 
mands which are really for the 
workers’ good in the present eco- 
nomic situation. Hence it is that 
hitherto the worst Communist ef- 
forts have only caused friction and 
petty troubles in the British indus- 
trial system. 

In future matters may prove 
more difficult. The defense pro- 
gram, despite the assurances of 
Government spokesmen, is bound 
to raise costs still further, and the 
workers generally, already hard 
put to maintain their higher stand- 
ards of living on their present pay, 
are in no mood to submit tamely 
to any lowering of that standard. 


Bor imagine what will happen 
should Labor be defeated and the 
Conservatives be returned to pow- 
er. The whole weight of that grow- 
ing grievance and resentment will 
have to be carried by Trade Union 
leaders officially in opposition to 
the Government of the day, instead 
of being virtually one with it. 

A Conservative government’s in- 
evitable opposition to wages de- 
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mands, which can only turn a slow 
inflation into a galloping one, will 
be denounced as a capitalist attack 
on the workers and the people. 
Thus a phase of industrial war 
which the country cannot in any 
case afford—and still less afford 
now that an expensive defense pro- 
gram has to be carried out—will 
succeed six years of unprecedented 
peace. 

Such a situation is precisely what 
the Communists want. The British 
Communist Party, instead of re- 
maining as now a relatively impo- 
tent body, denounced by all other 
parties, will inevitably be in alli- 
ance with the Labor Party in op- 
position and with the organized 
workers generally. Indeed, it must 
constitute a kind of ginger group 
working directly on the Left wing 
of Labor itself. Thus the moderate 
Right elements of Labor will be 
forced to accept much of the indus- 
trial, if not the political, aims of 
the Communist Party. 


te me it is odd that so little is 
being made of this very great dan- 
ger. No one mentions it. The fic- 
tion is that Labor and the Conserv- 
atives stand in the normal position 
of political opponents, the second 
being able to replace the first with- 
out any undue strain on the coun- 
try and the world. 

I wish it were so. But the plain 
truth is that in an era of full em- 
ployment and with the workers as 
magnificently organized as they are 
in Britain, a prolonged period of vi- 
tal industrial peace must depend 
on the closest alliance between the 
workers’ leaders and the Govern- 
ment in power. This condition ob- 
tains so long as Labor remains in 
power. Consequently the worst 
Communist efforts to create dis- 
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ruption can only have a very par- 
tial success. 

In times of quickly mounting 
costs, it is doubtful whether even 
a Labor government can indefinite- 
ly maintain industrial peace. But 
when a Labor or democratic social- 
ist government is defeated and re- 
placed by a Conservative govern- 
ment popularly held to be the 
party of capitalism and the employ- 
ers, Communists will have every 
possible opportunity of exploiting 
workers’ grievances and forcing the 
whole country into a phase of ma- 
jor industrial unrest which could 
have the most alarming conse- 
quences for the whole international 
plan of thwarting and defeating 
world Communist aggression. 

For these reasons I would beg 
my American readers not to be too 
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depressed because their desire for 
a Labor defeat in Britain is post- 
poned. Labor may theoretically 
be nearer to Communism, and 
there may be much long-term dan- 
ger in democratic socialism — in- 
deed the situation I have tried to 
describe is a very serious danger 
in itself and at bottom incompat- 
ible with democratic ideals since it 
constitutes a form of industrial 
blackmail against any but a social- 
ist government;—but, so long as 
Moscow is openly mounting an as- 
sault against all freedom and de- 
mocracy and threatening to suc- 
ceed, I, for one, will be much hap- 
pier to see Labor remain in power 
in Britain than to see a Conserva- 
tive victory. And I say this with- 
out the smallest personal bias in 
favor of the Labor Party. 


ARE 








W. left the living room, and 
“Your Show of Shows” on NBC TV 
a recent Saturday evening, to do 
the dishes. While he was drying 
some spoons, our guest, a doctor 
and prep school classmate, re- 
marked that television had im- 
proved immeasurably, even in the 
past few months over the summer. 
It has improved. Dramas are 
much better produced, variety 
shows are getting out of the video- 
vaudeville routines and growing 
into well produced, fast moving, 
imaginative productions with the 
touch of real show business crop- 
ping through more and more day 
after day. There are still some 
dull clmkers over the channels, but 
hy and large there is a vast improve- 
ment as TV begins to grow up. 
The dancers, so far, for my 
money, are whirling and leaping 
and spinning away with TV laurels. 
As someone remarked the other 
evening at our house, “TV is a boon 
to ballet.” There is a freshness 
and originality about their work, 
especially in dances which “tell a 
story,” that is delightful to view. 
Some of the better shows, se- 
lected more or less at random: 
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The aforementioned “Your Show 
of Shows” with the clever Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca — Satur- 
days, NBC TV. 

The Kraft Theater on Wednes- 
days, NBC TV. The new Pulitzer 
Prize Playhouse on ABC TV with 
great stars and Pulitzer prize plays, 
novels, news stories, etc. The Fred 
Waring Show, Sundays, CBS TV 
with that incomparable music and 
clever choral and instrumental vis- 
ual vignettes. 


Bur, for the children, what? There 
are some good shows, like “How- 
dy Doody” and “Mr. I Magination,” 
“The Big Top” and “Super Circus,” 
but by and large, there are mostly 
cowboy films. What about cowboy 
shows? Should we let our children 
watch them? Well, while it is true 
that there is much blood and thun- 
der, it is astonishing how readily 
youngsters distinguish between the 
“good guys” and the “bad guys” 
and how the triumph of the hero 
cheers them and makes them 
cheer. There is rarely, if ever, any 
gangster-like brutality and the is- 
sues are always clear-cut and pre- 
sented with the utmost simplicity. 
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There is often some real historical 
flavor, too; so, I don’t suppose they 
are too bad. 


I, does bring up an interesting 
angle to this business of what shall 
our children see on TV, and listen 
to on radio. 

I have had two calls in a recent 
week from good ladies interested 
in “doing something” about it. One 
was working with a parish PTA 
club, the other with a Council of 
Catholic Women. Both asked if 
there were a list of approved TV 
and radio shows for children. Well, 
if there is, I don’t know of it; so I 
suggested they make their own. 

A Radio-TV committee of wom- 
en could apportion viewing and 
listening amongst the members, 
each agreeing to “monitor” certain 
programs over the period of, say, 
a month. Their report could be 
collected and issued to all families 
in their sphere of influence, for 
guidance and counsel. A copy of 
their findings could also be given 
each radio and TV station in the 
area for their perusal. Also, a copy 
should be sent to each sponsor of 
each show reviewed. 

As was said in this column last 
month, the quickest way to get 
programs improved is through the 
sponsor. If enough groups over 
the country let sponsors know that 
their shows are not approved and 
this lack of approval is reflected 
in a downward sales curve, Mr. 
Sponsor will readily begin giving 
better programs. A concerted ef- 
fort on the part of PTA and wom- 
en’s clubs could, very conceivably, 


do the trick in this all important 
field. 


War about the actors and ac- 
tresses who lost jobs in radio, or 
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never got them, because they were 
anti-Communist? 

I’m only going to add a few 
words to the millions that have 
been written and spoken con- 
cerning the “Jean Muir incident” 
and related happenings of recent 
months. 

I want to put in a word for the 
many, many unknown and unsung 
heroes in this radio world, or whirl, 
who refused to go along with the 
pinks in the trade and who lost jobs 
(I know of several) or who were 
quietly passed over for parts when 
their anti-“liberal” views became 
known. These are the victims of 
the quiet “witch hunt,” the under- 
cover dirty work of dirty little peo- 
ple with big jobs who use their po- 
sition to push ahead those who 
would do anything, even sell out 
their country, for a dollar or a mis- 
guided sense of what is good for 
the world. 

As for Jean Muir and her ilk, 
those listed in Red Channels for 
instance, I’ve no patience, person- 
ally. What is in Red Channels are 
simply facts which have been in 
public print before—there is noth- 
ing new. In at least one of the ci- 
tations against Miss Muir, she has 
had some four years to deny its al- 
legations. In others at least a year, 
Why did she wait until she got re- 
leased from her job, and got full 
pay, and until she became a rather 
sympathetic figure on the front 
pages of every newspaper in the 
land, suddenly to cry, “Ridiculous.” 

In these days, if you are not a 
Communist and are so accused, 
you should deny it; or if you made 
some mistakes of affiliating with 
shady organizations, you should 
be the first to admit your error, 
whenever and just as soon as you 
get the chance. 
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Better still, these are times for 
all of us, and especially those in 
the public eye, to affirm strongly 
our belief in the Christian way of 
life so typified in the best of our 
American way and to live it to the 
hilt. 


I SUPPOSE the discussion over how 
long radio has to live in the face 
of an ever growing television indus- 
try will go on and on and on. Some 
facts as I see them are these: TV 
is making great inroads into radio 
listening wherever the two are in 
active competition. But, TV is 
still more or less limited to the east 
coast, the midwest and the west 
coast—to large urban areas. There 
are still vast territories and mil- 
lions of people not served by TV 
and there radio still holds full 
sway. 

I personally think that radio will 
always be with us but on a reduced 
scale as TV continues to grow. 
There will still be millions of car 
radios, millions of portables and 
the fact will long remain, I think, 
that radios will be part of virtually 
every household in the land. 

What all this means to those 
who make up the audience for 
these two media is simply that we 
will undoubtedly continue to be en- 
tertained both well and badly and 
will still retain our ancient and 
honorable right to listen to or 
watch whatever we please. 
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There is much talk also about 
how well the Church will be able 
to use TV to advantage. It is al- 
ways pointed out that ours is a rit- 
ualistic religion, that all the cere- 
monies and outward signs of our 
Faith will make for wonderful TV 
programs. 

The chances for great and good 
work in this field are tremendous, 
but we have got to realize two vi- 
tally important things: first, tele- 
vision shows cost money, big mon- 
ey, and Catholics have got to be 
willing and ready to back work in 
this field financially. Second, what 
we do must be the very best, tops. 

It has been said that you can get 
all the money you want from Amer- 
ican Catholics to erect buildings 
but that you cannot get money for 
an idea. I wonder. When people 


realize what excellent use can be 
made of TV in apostolic work, they 


will respond, especially during 
these days when more and more we 
are becoming concerned with Cath- 
olic Action. 

Meantime, I say, let’s stay off TV 
if we cannot do a good, a topflight 
job. I saw one Catholic TV show, 
which shall remain unnamed, 
which was the sorriest display 
imaginable. In fact, it was terrible. 
If we can’t do the job well, let’s 
wait until we can. Then, when 
we go into TV for the glory of 
God and the spread of the Faith, 
let’s be the best in the business. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TP enie DE CorpospA.—Once when Mr. 
de Cordoba was filling out a form for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, he is said to 
have written under the heading “Pet 
Aversion,” a single word, “Sin” and in 
so doing transmuted a formula for 
publicity into an affirmation of his 
faith, The action was completely 
typical of the actor who always inte- 
grated his profession with his Cathol- 
icism. 

His mother was French and his fa- 
ther a Cuban but, in manner and ap- 
pearance, De Cordoba seemed repre- 
sentative of the ancient heritage of his 
Spanish grandfather. Born in New 
York in 1882, young Pedro was edu- 
cated at the St. Francis Xavier School 
and Seton College in New Jersey. At 
one time he was half determined to be 
a violinist but instead graduated from 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Art where he attracted the attention 
of Daniel Frohman who gave him his 
first part in a production of If I Were 
King with E. H. Sothern. 

From 1904-1907 he was a member of 
the Sothern- Marlowe Shakespearean 
Company; toured in Shakespeare with 
Fritz Leiber and in 1909 joined the 
idealistic founders of the New York 
Theater. De Cordoba also appeared 
with Mrs. Fiske; was leading man for 
Margaret Anglin; played Cassius to 
Tyrone Power’s Brutus in William 
Faversham’s production of Julius Cae- 
sar; was Sergius with the Lunts in 
Arms and the Man, and the Rev. James 
Morrell with Miss Cornell in Candida. 
His last appearance on Broadway was 
in 1934 in Emmet Lavery’s First Le- 
gion after which Cecil de Mille per- 
suaded him to return to Hollywood for 


such pictures as The Crusades and 
Captain Blood, 

His first appearance on the screen 
had been as far back as 1915 when he 
had supported Geraldine Farrar in 
Carmen under the aegis of De Mille, 
Goldwyn, Laski and Wanger. For De 
Cordoba it nearly marked the end of 
his career as, during the scene of the 
bullfight, the third bull charged so 
close to him that his cloak was im- 
paled on the maddened beast’s horn 
and the camera man scaled the bar- 
rier. He made one picture in France 
with Lionel Barrymore and was 
filmed in Egypt as The Desert Sheik. 
Among his many other roles were 
Brother Francois in Anthony Adverse 
and Padre Salviero in Ramona but the 
memory most dear to him was when 
he wore the robes of the Christus in 
The Light of the World. 

On the air Mr. de Cordoba was in 
the program called The Living God 
and lately had been narrator for the 
broadcast of the Mass every Sunday 
morning from the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church in Los Angeles. 

One of his friends, Una O’Connor, 
recalls how he used to excuse himself 
from the dinner table to hear the 
younger children’s prayers. There 
are six in all with three boys in the 
Air Force. Pedro de Cordoba died 
at his home in Sun Valley, Calif., on 
September 17th. He was found in his 
armchair with his missal on his knee, 
opened at the Mass of the day, the 
great feast of the Stigmata of St. Fran- 
cis. But, with touching coincidence, 
September 17th is also the feast day of 
St. Columba, a ninth-century Spanish 
nun whose convent was near Cor- 
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dova, the birthplace of Pedro’s family. 
The community fled before the Moor- 
ish invasion but Columba returned to 
proclaim her faith to the Cadi who 
ordered her beheaded. De Cordoba’s 
faith was as innocent of compromise 
as the Spanish martyr’s. 


TD sition LAUREOLA.—Daphne was the 
nymph who fled Apollo’s embraces 
until her father, the river god, turned 
her into a laurel tree. That the fugi- 
tive nymph is now none other than 
Dame Edith Evans is the laurel 
wreathing of James Bridie’s fugitive 
comedy. We are less apt here than 
in London to let great acting compen- 
sate for faults in playwriting but, al- 
though Dr. Bridie in Act HI throws 
dramatic discretion to the gales, his 
play offers such splendid scope for the 
talents of Dame Edith that the score 
seems even. 

Act I, in a dingy restaurant in Soho, 
introduces us abruptly to a mysterious 
lady in full evening dress whose ele- 
gance is in paradoxical contrast to her 
brandied monologue. Before a force- 
ful and liveried chauffeur fetches her 
away, a fiery young Pole falls under 


the spell and she has invited him and: 


six other ill-assorted patrons of the 
Toit aux Porcs to have tea with her 
in Hampstead. 

Act II reveals that Lady Pitts, wife 
of the fabulously rich Sir Joseph Pitts, 
has no recollection of what occurred 
in Soho but accepts the entrance of 
her seven unknown guests with well- 
bred philosophy. It isn’t till Act I, 
Scene 2 that Sir Joseph, an octoge- 
narian, explains Lady Pitts’ complexes 
to the Pole—and the audience. Sir 
Joseph knows himself to be his wife’s 
laurel tree and his death, which be- 
comes a scene of unsuspected emo- 
tion, would have made a triumphant 
last curtain. But, instead of satisfy- 
ing the audience’s curiosity as to Lady 
Pitts’ reaction to widowhood, Dr. 
Bridie is more interested in rounding 
out his labored symbolism. He re- 
turns us to Soho and the Pole and 
when Lady Pitts appears it is only to 
give some practical advice to the per- 
sistent romanticist. 

John Van Dreelen is really very 
good as the Pole but it’s a most unre- 
warding part because the audience is 
bent on knowing more about Lady 
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Pitts, and to have her walk out on 
them so quickly is baffling. Drunk or 
sober, Dame Edith endows her with 
gentleness and grandeur and a dis- 
arming honesty; and plays with a 
clear keen sense of timing and direc- 
tion which makes her performance a 
superb object lesson. 

Cecil Parker’s Sir Joseph is another 
great projection of a personality in 
which every gesture and movement 
has significance. Peter Williams gives 
solid support as Lady Pitts’ special at- 
tendant, both chauffeur and butler. 


Daphne Laureola is surprisingly stimu- 
lating.—At the Music Boz. 


| CHIFFON. — Unlike most psy- 
chopathic studies, the characters in 
Black Chiffon are all agreeable people 
—a quiet, intelligent family living in 
a pleasant house on the Chelsea Em- 
bankment in London. The Christies’ 
home life centers about Mrs. Christie, 
to whom her husband and two children 
are all devoted. The married daughter 
still visits her mother daily but it is 
the boy of twenty-two on whom Mrs. 
Christie’s heart pivots. She has, how- 
ever, selflessly encouraged his ro- 
mance and welcomed his fiancée into 
the family but, when it is suddenly 
brought home to her that once Roy is 
married, their old close companion- 
ship will be ended, something inside 
her snaps and Mrs. Christie, wife of a 
prosperous and generous _business- 
man, respected by her friends, cher- 
ished by her children, is arrested for 
shoplifting! 

To find some motive for her having 
taken-—of all things—a black chiffon 
nightgown—is the quest of the play. 
A thoroughly understanding psychia- 
trist finally decides that there is a 
valid defense for her in Court in the 
antagonism between her husband and 
her son which has kept her for years 
in emotional turmoil. But Mrs. Christie, 
becoming aware of the insidious poi- 
son which may be injected into her 
family’s relationship by Freudian sug- 
gestions and suspicions, prefers to 
plead “Guilty.” We are led to suppose 
that her sacrifice will not be unre- 
warded. 

Each member of the cast contributes 
something to the compelling and 
mounting interest inspired by Miss 
Flora Robson as Mrs. Christie. Play- 
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ing a woman who has for years disci- 
plined her emotions, Miss Robson is 
able to make us fully conscious of the 
immense emotional reserve behind her 
words; her pauses are more eloquent 
that another’s hysteria. 

There is an equal degree of quiet 
honesty in the acting of the entire cast, 
notably conspicuous in the case of 
Janet Barrow who, as the old Nannie 
in a small part, makes her wordless 
farewell of her mistress a moment of 
profound significance. Anthony Ire- 
land, as the psychiatrist, also gives a 
penetrating performance and reveals 
a human sympathy behind his profes- 
sional lines. Patricia Marmont and 
Richard Gale as Thea and Roy are in 
step with their elders. Raymond Hunt- 
ley has a more difficult assignment in 
rounding out the character of Mr. 
Christie whose better side is hinted 
at but not shown until the final cur- 
tain. 

The bitter cup which every mother 
has to drink in secret when her chil- 
dren marry is an unusual theme. For- 
tunately it doesn’t affect. all of us as 
unexpectedly as it did Mrs. Christie 
but the play in general may prove more 
convincing to women than to men. 
But however involved the subconscious 
motivation of Mrs. Christie may ap- 
pear, Miss Robson’s playing is so 
straightforward, so restrained and so 
strong that her audience becomes 
deeply involved in the Christies’ fam- 
ily problem. This would seem to in- 
dicate that there is good writing in 
Lesley Storm’s play as well as some 


great acting.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


Rimes oF STATE.—Veteran director, 
producer, actor and runner-up to Lope 
de Vega for the fabulous number of 
his compositions, Louis Varneuil has 
now essayed his first play in English 
with dialogue sprinkled with the sure- 
fire witticisms as well as clichés of 
that suave and experienced school of 
French playwrights whose technical 
skill is apt to overreach their hon- 
esty. 

Affairs of State has, in common 
with State of the Union, a political 
candidate’s need of a wife to stir the 
sentimental interest of the voters but, 
where State of the Union used a neg- 
lected wife’s fidelity as solid founda- 


tion for drama, Verneuil has now con- 
cocted the farcical situation of a 
would-be Senator who is persuaded to 
engage a secretary to be his wife in 
name only until the lady he loves be- 
comes a widow. Of course it natural- 
ly ends with the Senator falling in love 
with the pseudo-wife while the mar- 
ried woman has no alternative but to 
remain with her aging but distin- 
guished husband. 

As played by Reginald Owen, who 
has been lost to Hollywood for over 
twenty years, Philip Russell, ex-Secre- 
tary of State, is the spine and sinews 
of the production. It is he who in- 
geniously ensnares his rival in a mock 
marriage and it is Mr. Owen’s benign 
and quizzical humor which regulates 
the farcical temperature. 

In the opening scenes of Act I a real 
play seemed to be building and then, 
with the entrance of Miss Celeste 
Holm, the farce begins. Miss Holm is 
the demure but tremendously well- 
read young school teacher who seems 
just a little too easily induced to be- 
come the salaried wife of the man she 
has made her hero. 

Shepperd Strudwick holds his own 
manfully as the Senator who is really 
the stooge for everyone else including 
the author, and Barbara O’Neil lends 
to Mrs. Russell a dignity and distinc- 
tion which tempers that lady’s feline 
propensities. Miss O’Neil’s voice and 
diction are always delightful. 

Affairs of State was obviously writ- 
ten with an eye on the box office but 
the eye is both professional and skill- 
ful. A conversation with “Harry” at 
the White House; a demand for 
“Eleanor’s” private telephone num- 
ber—when Mrs. Roosevelt was pres- 
ent in the orchestra—are among the 
local touches with which Mr. Verneuil 
proves his assimilation with the Ameri- 
can scene. The epigrams are polite 
and the nuggets of philosophy kindly. 
With Miss Holm’s ingratiating charm 
and sense of comedy and Mr. Owen’s 
good humor, Affairs of State has every 
prospect of a long run at the Royale. 


a IN THE SuN.—Wolcott Gibbs, 
of The New Yorker, has fashioned a 
comedy of sorts out of his pastiches of 
Fire Island oddities. With the excep- 
tion of a tasteless incident, Act I is 
really funny; disintegration begins in 
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Act Il, and Act III takes slap-happy 
refuge in a hurricane. In Boris Aron- 
son’s seaside set, the audience is the 
Atlantic Ocean whose sands (genuine) 
are banked against the Crane’s flimsy 
cottage emblazoned with the sickly 
title, “Dune ’n Oot.” Ensconced in it 
with his family is The New Yorker 
staff writer just recovered from a 
motor accident with one of his alco- 
holic associates. 

During his hospitalization, Crane 
has decided to lead a more sober life 
and write a serious novel about the 
unrooted denizens of Manhattan, but 
strong opposition to his reform rises 
not only in The New Yorker but from 
Mrs. Crane who doesn’t mind her hus- 
band’s inebriety if it means more fun, 
a fat salary and relief from the re- 
spectability represented by a class- 
mate of Princeton, ’31. To counteract 
Princeton, she encourages a soused 
reporter and is outraged when Crane 
objects to her inviting a notoriously 
unsavory female in for a drink. 

Intrusion of an intriguing blonde; a 
domestic flare-up; a drinking bout and 
the eruptive arrival of The New Yorker 
editor plus the hurricane prop up a 
teetering plot till, as Mr. Gibbs’s in- 
ventiveness slackens it grows more 
and more offensive and the swearing 
continuity increases—a too common 
resource of less clever writers. 

The general theme seems to be that 
mixed drinks as well as mixed people 
make for richer living and that a man 
who can write paragraphs for The 
New Yorker has progressed beyond 
disillusionment. If not, highballs are 
the best antidote. 

Richard Whorf, as Crane, accom- 
plishes the bravest task of his career 
by injecting some human interest in- 
to the comedy. Eddie Mayehoff, as the 
Princetonian, has a personal triumph 
in the raccoon story; Anthony Ross 
outblows the hurricane as Harold Ross 
(Dodd in the program), King Calder 
is the journalist championed by Nancy 
Kelly as the pretty but very fallible 
Mrs. Crane. There are also two Crane 
children whom everybody keeps shoo- 
ing away. 

If Mr. Gibbs, in a split personality, 
could review his own work, it might 
make him more tolerant of other play- 
wrights. It’s sad when a rich native 
vein of wit traffics in bargain counter 
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laughs. Season in the Sun has warned 
me to avoid Fire Island either off Long 
Island or Broadway.—Al the Cort. 


oo Hoty Year.—Through the cour- 
tesy of Twentieth-Century Fox, I was 
a lone spectator at a private showing 
of their Roman film and so intimately 
did it bring me into the presence thal 
I felt I should be viewing it on my 
knees! With the Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J., as narrator and the accom- 
paniment of the Sistine Choir, this 
sequence of the Holy Year inside and 
outside St. Peter’s and the other great 
basilicas is a most consoling palliative 
for those unable to make the pilgrim- 
age. 

The humble devotion of the peasants 
who have tramped long miles to St. 
Peter’s is a challenge to smug piety and 
the boundless charity in the blessings 
of the Holy Father and his rapt cele- 
bration of the Mass bring sublimity to 
the screen. The Holy Year is a docu- 
mentary of unique and devout inter- 
est. 


an WELLs BALLET.—Due to the 
vagaries of the mails, my second night 
seats reached me twenty-four hours 
too late but fortunately I was invited 
to see the famous company again on 
an afternoon when they were sched- 
uled for three modern ballets which I 
was particularly anxious to see. It was 
with chagrin that I found Giselle 
substituted for Wedding Bouquet and 
Facade. 

Giselle is the distillation of nine- 
teenth century romanticism but in its 
challenge to the ballerina it offers such 
opportunity for dramatic as well as 
balletic ability that from Grisi down 
through Pavlova, Markova, Alonzo and 
Fonteyn, it has held its own as a popu- 
lar favorite, and I had to admit to 
myself that Moira Shearer as Giselle 
could stir even my sophisticated twen- 
tieth-century emotions. With a vir- 
ginal simplicity that was pure tran- 
sient beauty, Shearer appeared as the 
artless country girl who loses her 
mind when betrayed by.the Count and, 
with her red hair flying loose, she 
danced the mad scene with an ex- 
quisite horror that made one shiver. 

But whatever the latent power in 
Act I, Act II is simply a period piece 
of rococo. The phantom Willis in 
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their spotless tulle, executing geometric 
variations to tinkling rhythms have 
certainly lost the imaginative quality 
that was said to be theirs when some 
of them swung on wires in the shadow 
of a gaslit stage a century ago. Only 
Miss Shearer’s brief entrances brought 
any illusion. Robert Helpman’s Al- 
brecht is dignified and poetic and the 
corps de ballet is always perfection. 
Les Patineurs made possible an in- 
teresting comparison with our own 
Ballet Theater who have acquired 
Philip Ashton’s skating interlude but 
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have mounted it in a woodland set by 
Cecil Beaton with costumes by the 
same distinguished designer. It is a 
gayer and less formalized production 
than the British with more intimate 
characterization. 

The immense and enthusiastic audi- 
ences which have thronged the Metro- 
politan Opera House during the Sad- 
ler’s Wells season show the quick 
American appreciation of fine artists. 
S. Hurok has served his public well 
in bringing them this delectable com- 
pany. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roserts.— Mixes laughs and 
tears and some very rough language. 
—At the Alvin. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.— Anne Jeffreys is 
now being starred in the Cole Porter 


version of The Taming of the Shrew 
and there are other cast replacements. 
—At the Shubert. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—-Tom Mitch- 
ell is reported to lighten the tragedy 
in this Pulitzer Prize play. Mildred 
Dunnock has now left the cast.—At the 
Morosco. 


May 


SoutH Paciric. — Except for Ray 
Middleton’s very successful replace- 
ment of Pinza, the original cast is in- 
tact with Mary Martin still delighting 
her public.—At the Majestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing’s 1920 “gold-digger” is the 
highlight and mainstay of a musical 


which alternates De Mille Ballets with 
old-fashioned showgirls in the mini- 
mum of costumes.—Al the Ziegfeld. 


March 


Tue CockTait Party.—T. S. Eliot’s 
brilliant modern comedy with a now 
fluctuating cast.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.—Car- 
son McCullers’ prize play superbly 
acted by Ethel Waters, Julie Harris 
and Brandon de Wilde.—At the Em- 


* pire. 


THe Happy Time.——A French-Cana- 
dian family comedy spiked with 
bawdiness which has also suffered cast 
replacements.—At the Plymouth. 


June 


Peter Pan. — Vivid production of 
Barrie’s classic with Jean Arthur and 
Boris Karloff and a new musical score 
by Leonard Bernstein. Recommend- 
ed.—At the St. James. 


TicKETs, PLEASE.—The Hartmans 
dance and play their way through a 
miniature revue with just one show- 
girl but much fun.—At the Mark Hel- 
linger. 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK 


Cast a Cold Eye. By Mary McCarthy. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.75. 

To understand these seven sharp, 
hard pieces it is first necessary for 
the reader to realize that Mary Mc- 
Carthy is ignorant of mankind, its in- 
herent dignity and possible satanic de- 
pravity. Like a child who breaks into 
the Louvre and plays brightly with its 
statues, Miss McCarthy produces some 
startling effects with her ironic ma- 
nipulations but fails to achieve hu- 
man beings. Her workmanship is a 
delight; she uses the English language 
masterfully, it says exactly what she 
wants it to, but that unfortunately is 
little. The startling effects give mo- 
mentary illusions of rare under- 
standing but the final result is that 
the author herself seems to be suffer- 
ing from illusion. 

The personality-squashed wife of 
“The Weeds” and the disgustingly 
banal young man of “The Friend of 
the Family” (not really a story but an 
essay on mediocrity) are brilliant one- 
dimensional portraits and the author 
is seemingly unaware of other possi- 
ble extensions. The last three stories 
are avowedly autobiographical and 
concern an orphan’s warped childhood 
in convent schools and in the cruel 
home of wealthy Irish-American Cath- 
olic grandparents. Here, too, though 
there may be elements of truth in the 
character of the selfish, pietistic grand- 
mother and in the atmosphere of the 
schools, the final picture is distorted. 
Despite bright language, the overdoses 
of bilious satire make for sickeningly 
disappointing reading. 





Catspaw. By Mary Borden. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
Stern, hardworking Communist Alex 

is finally repelled by the cold evil of 

his party’s machinations. In Catspaw 
he tells his own story. He joined the 
party in eastern Europe during the 

1920’s, while still in school; disci- 

plined himself to it with a fanatic in- 

tensity. Main emphasis is on his two 
years as private secretary to Prince 

Louis who, after fighting to free his 

country (it is never identified) from 

the Nazis, tries to save it from the Rus- 
sian maw by taking a post in the new 
government. All during Louis’ doomed 
struggle to preserve democracy, Alex 
works with him on confidential cor- 

respondence and reports. And, as a 

Communist spy, Alex regularly turns 

in this information to his party. 

It is not a pretty tale but its current 
impact makes it worth hearing. Miss 
Borden’s skillful manipulation of the 
forces at work within the country and 
within the embittered Alex has.a con- 
vincing appeal. Alex considers Louis 
the usual over-confident aristocrat but 
he is moved by Louis’ American wife 
whose Catholicism is made evident in 
her work for the poor, and by the 
priest Zatec, a champion of the people, 
who is maligned in a mock trial simi- 
lar to Cardinal Mindszenty’s. 

Alex realizes too late the foulness of 
Communism but, morally drained, he 
has no other faith to turn to. He is a 
hollow man. Catspaw is a forceful 
novel. 
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The Married Look. By Robert Nathan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Again Mr. Nathan, with clear-cut, 

careful prose, is being oh so ethereal 

and other worldish. Again the basic 
miracle is that he manages this with- 
out being mawkish. Members of the 

Nathan cult will read The Married Look 

with their usual satisfaction. Edward, 

a California biologist who has spent 

most of his life peering into micro- 

scopes, finds at fifty that life has be- 
gun to pall. Ruth, wife of twenty 
years, has become a stranger. Help 
toward understanding life and Ruth 
comes via a drive in a. California fog. 

In the hills Edward comes upon a 
gay little red wagon in which lives 

Clementine. Young, delightful, fan- 

tastic Clementine. Is she real, is she 

fourth-dimensional, is she an evoca- 
tion of Edward’s youth? That would 
be telling, but if you have ever been 

exposed to Nathan fantasy there is a 

high chance of guessing accurately. 

In any case, Clementine gives Edward 

wonderful opportunities to philoso- 

phize gently and, finally, to appreciate 

Ruth. A tender blink-away-the-tears- 

with-a-smile opus for those who enjoy 

that sort of thing. 


’ The Adventurer. By 
Translated from the Swedish edi- 
tion by Naomi Walford. New York: 


Mika Waltari. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

The Finnish bastard Michael is a 
colorless prop dragged through early 
Reformation Germany and Scandi- 
navia, through France and Italy, so 
that Mika Waltari can present his own 
biased conception of that era. Michael 
thinks it would be profitable to become 
a priest. He later finds it profitable to 
ignore his priesthood; always with his 
eye on the main chance, Michael even- 
tually takes upon himself murder, spy- 
ing, treason, blackmail, adultery and 
theft. Particularly irritating is his 
whining self-justification for each new 
crime. 

This is a trait which Michael shares 
with the entire cast; all men from 
bishops to burghers are pompous 
cheats, all women are whores. Because 
he heavy-handedly tars everyone with 
the same brush, the unskillful author 
does not even obtain a vivid portrayal 
of a rogue but merely a drab dun-on- 
dun picture. He. frantically and bor- 
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ingly tries for best-sellerdom by 
drenching the pages with blood and 
sexual lasciviousness. These materials 
degenerate into red ink and absurdity 
as they splash haphazardly from a Jute 
invasion to the sack of Rome, where 
the novel stops abruptly without cli- 
max or pattern. 

Toward the end Michael, who is tell- 
ing the story, admits the “writing has 
made me weary.” The reader who 
manages to plow on to that point will 
share the weariness. 


The Mill on the Po. By Riccardo 
Bacchelli. Translated from the Ital- 
ian by Frances Frenaye. New York: 
Pantheon. $4.00. 

A highly readable Italian peasant 
epic in the vast nineteenth century tra- 
dition of a Manzoni. Mr. Bacchelli is 
primarily concerned with the humble 
Scacerni family of northern Italy but 
he also manages a sweeping view of 
the conflicting forces in last century’s 
Italy. 

Young, hard-working and quick 
witted Lazzaro Scacerni, after serving 
in Russia with Napoleon’s defeated 
army, returns to the Po where he 
builds a sturdy floating mill that, an- 
chored on the river’s bank, provides a 
living for his family and his son’s fam- 
ily. The exacting Mr. Bacchelli origi- 
nally planned a trilogy which would 
end with the First World War but the 
current book consists only of two 
parts, bringing Lazzaro’s grandson to 
his death with Garibaldi and the fam- 
ily to the suffering of yet another Po 
flood, the overwhelming one of 1872. 

Characters are trenchantly devel- 
oped; Lazzaro built his mill boat with 
gift money which the donor had sac- 
rilegiously looted and Lazzaro’s con- 
science drives him. years later to con- 
fess its orjgin. The comparatively 
free life of the river mill people 
brings them into contact with the so- 
cial disorders resulting from the con- 
flicts of papal states, pseudo-liberals, 
extremists and the Austrian empire. 
Mr. Bacchelli’s treatment of the politi- 
cal problems is seemingly equable: he 
respects Catholic truths, apparently 
realizes that the temporal defects of 
the papal states do not weaken the 
Church’s spiritual integrity. A crowd- 
ed, sprawling novel but one that can 
hold your interest. 
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Signal Thirty-two. By MacKinlay Kan- 
tor. New York: Random House. 
$3.00. 

A coarse-grained story of New York 
policemen, with the spotlight on two 
bluecoats who patrol East Harlem in 
a radio car. Joe is the old hand; he 
has been on the force sixteen years, 
knows all the ropes. Dan, young vet- 
eran of the last war, is the eager new- 
comer; he respects and loves old, 
knowing Joe. They are the inevitable 
two encountered in he-man paeans to 
Legionnaires, Airforce, Marines. The 
clichés pile up. Detective Dunbar is 
the customary mocker-at-the-rules-of- 
the-game; he nearly brings disgrace to 
the force but eventually he Does the 
Right Thing. Dan might be bitter 
when a call from the precinct inter- 
rupts his wedding night but he man- 
fully braces himself and returns to 
duty. Joe’s death in the line of duty 
nearly breaks up Dan but he again 
braces himself and the ending finds 
him setting out on patrol duty with a 
young rookie. This time Dan is the 
old hand. Get it? Like Legionnaires, 
Airforce and Marines, the police carry 
on! 

With a typewriter as subtle as a 
patrolman’s club, Mr. Kantor elabo- 
rately details the filth, rape, lechery 
and sordidness which Joe and Dan 
witness among the Spics of East Har- 
lem. This realism is appropriate for 
it has exactly the same concocted air 
that marks the plot. 


The Preacher and the Slave. 
lace Stegner. Boston: 
Mifflin Co. $3.75. 

A fictional presentation of six years, 
1910 to 1916, in the life of Joe Hill who 
was an active West Coast figure of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 
There is little known about Hill who 
was born in Sweden but he has been 
glorified by the IWW and successive 
belligerent labor leftists both as the 
author of such songs as “Pie in the 
Sky” and as a martyr for the working 
classes. His martyrdom consisted of 
execution for murder in the course of 
thievery, a penalty which the evidence 
seemingly justifies. 

The author follows Hill from San 
Pedro where he first joined the IWW, 
through his organization work, up to 
his execution in Salt Lake City. Vig- 
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orous characterizations, solid dialogue 
(sometimes coarse, even obscene) and 
comprehension of criminal labor 
fanaticism combine to tell the story. 
In the first part of the novel Hill’s fig- 
ure is rather obscure, later his type can 
be recognized if not understood. Says 
Hill, “I can afford to be shiftless. The 
world owes me a living.” On May 
Day, 1916, the IWW scatters Hill’s 
cremated dust to the wind and bursts 
into song. A bit of Americana which 
may or may not interest you. 


The Secret Game. By Francois Boyer. 
Translated by Michael Legat. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 
An unemotional study of a nine-year- 

old French child whose story is a harsh 

by-product of the last war. After see- 
ing her parents killed, Paulette is taken 
to live on the farm of a peasant fam- 
ily. They are too busy preparing the 
family hearse for a son who has just 
been trampled by a horse and who will 
presumably die, to give Paulette any 
attention. The coldly macabre note is 
sustained. Ignored by the family, she 
finds her only companion in Michael, 
the beaten youngest son. Together 
they collect dead dogs and other 
animals, then steal crucifixes from the 
local church and cemetery with 
which to decorate the animal graves. 

Paulette finally presides blandly at 

young Michael’s accidental death in 

the fields. 

M. Boyer’s clinical treatment, cold- 
ly and impeccably worded, makes 
Paulette and her story appear at first 
impression to be true, painfully true. 
Stunted in the use of reason by trage- 
dy, a child might treat death and cru- 
cifix so detachedly. However, there is 
a lack in the novel. A child might have 
such reactions as those recounted by 
M. Boyer. But when, as here, the 
adult recountal takes the same de- 
tached attitude the result is either sac- 
rilege or an ignorant attempt to create 
a subtle literary exhibit 4 la waxwork 
horrors. In any case, the result is a 


disappointing novel. 


The Vexations of A. J. Wentworth, B.A. 
By H. F. Ellis. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 

A collection of very British pieces 
poking gentle fun at A. J. Wentworth, 

a bumblingly stuffy master on the staff 
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of an English prep school. The pieces 
are adapted from a series of articles 
which appeared in Punch .. . suffi- 
cient guarantee of their thorough An- 
glocomedia. Punch humor is tradi- 
tionally supposed to be obscure to an 
American audience but we can easily 
follow the stumblings of Wentworth. 
Just picture him as an Alec Guinness 
or Sir Cedric Hardwicke type who 
brings a touch of our Red Skelton’s 
slapstick to a prep school. 

Wentworth trips and falls seeming- 
ly on every other page, he is forever 
knocking into potted ferns, jarring file 
cabinets and trays, getting himself 
snarled in fishing lines. The head- 
master benignly puts up with Went- 
worth; his students hurl pen nibs at 
him, tie his shoe laces to his desk and 
cheerfully sass him. Wentworth se- 
renely carries on his blunderings in 
the army when the war comes, gets 
snarled in parachute silk and military 
red tape. Though the humor is obvi- 
ous, it is less apparent why the repe- 
titious pieces have been collected in 
one book. Whether Wentworth’s or 


Skelton’s, too much slapstick is hard 


to take. 


The Home Place. By Fred Gipson. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 
Sam Crockett is an eminently sen- 

sible, thoroughly likeable man, the 

father of three fine sons. His wife hav- 
ing died, Sam decides to leave the 
confines of his comfortable Kansas 

City job and to return to the Texas 

farm where he himself was reared. 

Sam is not fleeing neurotically from 

mechanization nor is he dramatically 

returning to mother earth. He is 
wholesomely aware that, living inde- 
pendently, he can himself be a better 
man and more ably raise his sons. 
Fred Gipson treats the family with 
neatly worded respect and it is stimu- 
lating to follow Sam as he manfully 

sets about creating a farm home and a 

place for himself in the community. 

Grandpa Firth, Sam’s grandfather and 

a good-natured fabricator of tales 

about the old Texas Rangers, is an im- 

portant member of the family and a 

fine cook. Everyone amiably forgives 

his little peccadillo of poaching on a 

neighboring ranch. 

It is agreeable to savor with Sam 
the handsome ruggedness of the Texas 
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country, to share his satisfaction in 
raising a crop from land that had been 
parched by misuse, and to enjoy his 
interest in the development of his 
sturdy sons. When Ann, a pretty, 
capable, local girl decides that she 
loves Sam one can only cheer her good 
taste. 


The Legacy of Gabriel Martel. By Marie 
L. Nowinson. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $3.00. 

A prologue to the death of Gabriel 
Martel, a failure-haunted man, says 
“when a man’s not so very successful, 
he has to do all these little things. .. .” 
The story then picks up Gabriel, with 
wife and young children, arriving in a 
midwestern city to practice law and 
“little things.” From the pre-World- 
War-I era and up through the depres- 
sion, Gabriel discovers that his ideals 
cannot equate with a lucrative law 
practice. His wife dies young and the 
anxious Gabriel (one has the impres- 
sion he constantly wears a worried 
frown) proves an unsuccessful father. 

The hinted-at aim of the book, to 
show the superiority of right-doing to 
material success, is high but the execu- 
tion limps. The prose is flabby and 
Gabriel tends to be wearying. There 
is much quoting of Cardinal Newman 
and Justice Holmes who, the author 
does not seem to realize, are in basic 
disagreement. Gabriel (perhaps he 
should have read Chesterton) might 
try smiling occasionally; his children 
might not be cold if he had treated 
them with equal affection; they might 
be better Christians if it had occurred 
to Gabriel to send them to Catholic 
schools. 

In preparation for the novel Mrs. 
Nowinson is said to have read law for 
two years which may account for the 
long, tedious rehashings of Gabriel’s 
cases. The novel, like Gabriel, is 
higher in intention than performance. 
Winner of the Christopher Award for 
Fiction. 


The Dry Season. By Dan Wickenden. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.50. 

Drowsy, beautiful, manana - happy 
Guatemala is the setting where an 
amiable, talkative group of North 
American expatriates manage to shed 
their neuroses. Comradely drinking 
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and intense chatter about the sterility 
of postwar U. S. A., plus green scenery 
and the contentment of the natives, en- 
able them to face life. The Camerons, 
a husband-and-wife team of whodunit 
writers, is the nucleus of the group. 
Silas Cameron, mocked by the success 
of his pulp-writing mother, is busy try- 
ing to create an “important” novel. 
Then there is young Rogers from 
Texas, disgusted with billboard adver- 
tising and wanting to paint. Shy 
Deborah is the victim of an overly 
possessive aunt. 

The star of the group, Paul, as is 
fitting, has the most to taunt him: a 
disfiguring limp, a passive desire to 
paint, the memory of his wife’s sui- 
cide, both a father and an aunt who 
are overly possessive. Four hundred 
pages of talk allow the quintet to 
scotch their haunts and to turn north- 
ward. The inevitable love note is 
struck when Deborah overcomes her 
first attraction to Rogers and finally 
realizes that there are possibilities in 
Paul. Dan Wickenden writes brisk- 
ly, works so hard at filling in his 
novel that it seems a shame that this 
story, unlike the delectable Tobias 
Brandywine, is flat and the charac- 
ters pat. 
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The House of Breath. 
Goyen. 
$2.75. 
A first novel that is pantingly intent 

on art for melancholy’s sake. Lush, 
overly ripe prose tells of a decayed 
house in a small, sad Texas town. 
Story? Plot? The author could not be 
troubled with anything so mundane. 
He is much too busy with mood, a de- 
pressed mood. An unnamed narrator 
whines throughout about the basic 
evil of life which, seemingly, is life 
itself. There is talk of “the corrupted 
foetus,” “the poisoned womb”; and 
that is only the jolly beginning. Even 
the sullen river (naturally, it wicked- 
ly floods the town) and the well join 
the lament about the once grand house 
peopled with ghosts of three genera- 
tions. 

The unhappy children who do man- 
age to escape from the sad town of 
Charity (could there be symbolism in 
that name?) find that life outside is 
equally wretched. This _ ridiculous, 
self-consciously literary gushing over 
sorrow, sex and misery reads like ran- 
cid Truman Capote. Mr. Goyen comes 
from Texas where they do things in a 
big way; The House of Breath proves 
they can be gigantically fatuous. 


By William 
New York: Random House. 


Other New Books 


Willa Cather on Writing. Foreword by 


Stephen Tennant. New York: Al- 

fred A. Knopf. $2.25. 

Admirers of Willa Cather cannot 
fail to be grateful for this beautifully 
designed book which, except for Not 
Under Forty, makes up the sum of all 
she has said about the art of writing. 
Her comments on her own novels have 
a unique interest especially since some 
of the critics who have appraised her 
work since her death appear more 
concerned with what they deem her 
sociological obtuseness and her psy- 
chological vagaries than with her gifts 
as a novelist. 


In a letter to Yale’s Wilbur Cross she 
clarifies both her aim and her method 
in Shadows on the Rock; she explains, 
and by explaining justifies, the inser- 
tion of “Tom Outland’s Story” in The 
Professor’s House; she presents an 
admirable definition of a novel to those 
who have denied that Death Comes for 
the Archbishop belongs in that cate- 
gory: “A novel... is merely a work 
of imagination in which a writer tried 
to present the experiences and emo- 
tions of a group of people by the light 
of his own.” 

Miss Cather has many penetrating 
things to say about the arts none more 
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convincing than those 
“Escapism.” Is it the business of the 
artist in any medium to further 
“causes,” social, economic, political or 
what have you? The major arts, she 
answers, even at the very outset. “did 
not come into being as a means of in- 
creasing the game-supply or promot- 
ing tribal security. They sprang from 
an unaccountable thing in man.” 

Not only here, but again and again 
one discovers fresh evidence of the 
value Miss Cather attaches to the 
things of the spirit. The novelist’s 
quest is not for money but for the most 
perfect expression of what he wants 
to say, even though there may be no 
market value for it. In Wordsworth’s 
fine phrase, Miss Cather implies, he 
must become ‘“a dedicated spirit,” 
even though “at the end of a lifetime 
he emerges with . . . comparatively 
little that is the very flower of him- 
self and his genius.” 

That final sentence seems to be 
touched by sadness. Did she wonder 
what if any of her own novels might 
possess “the very flower of herself and 
her genius”? In her keenly apprecia- 
tive essay on a writer to whom she 
avowedly owed much, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, she names three American 
books “which have the possibility of a 
long, long life: The Scarlet Letter, 
Huckleberry Finn, and The Country of 
the Pointed Firs,” adding, “I can think 
of no others that confront time and 
change so serenely.” Dear dead Lady, 
some of us would supplant your third 
but whether with My Antonia, O Pio- 
neers!, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, or A Lost Lady, I for one have 
never been quite able to decide. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


included in 


Springtime in Paris. By Elliot Paul. 
New York: Random House. $3.50. 
What we pilgrims, tourists, and stu- 

dent-travelers through France need 

today is a book on post-war Paris, in 

order to clarify and supplement im- 

pressions of the city that is unique in 

its own country and unparalleled in 

Europe. To answer this need, Elliott 

Paul offers the present book and one 

rightly expects an arresting treatment 

from the man who spent some eight- 
een years in the French capital and 
once again returned. 

In an extensive series of random 
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glimpses and minor incidents on the 
rue de la Huchette, Mr. Paul reveals 
again the personalities of The Last 
Time I Saw Paris. Though each event, 
however arbitrarily chosen and then 
abruptly dismissed, depicts quite clear- 
ly an aspect of the French tempera- 
ment, his preoccupation with the 
pleasure loving segment of French 
life prevents any complete picture. 

The book is generally unrewarding, 
for its concern with “an obscure quar- 
ter of Paris” while accounting for 
some originality, is also the source of 
its weakness. The multiple foreign in- 
fluences and erratic elements abound- 
ing in this quarter are uncommon out- 
side of it. Its humdrum activities, all 
seriously labored over, are never of 
great interest and the lax French char- - 
acter displayed as typical is hardly 
that of the true Parisian. 

The descriptions of an independent 
Art Exhibition, the Communists’ tac- 
tics in delaying garbage collection at 
the Stock Market, and a few humorous 
passages have more appeal but they 
give no understanding of Paris today. 
Moreover, the ennui of detailed de- 
scription and chatter, the author’s su- 
perficial irritability coupled with his 
moral complacency, give little indica- 
tion of the “special skill” that is al- 
legedly his. 

The final picture of the city is incon- 
clusive and controversial. The one 
practicing Catholic is a Frenchman 
burdened with “myths” he is expected 
to believe, and while much is in poor 
taste and sensationalistic in the nature 
of the current Big City Confidential re- 
ports, more is simply pointless. Of 
greater importance is the impression 
that what may yet destroy the tree of 
Paris are the weeds of immorality that 
Mr. Paul finds so abundant on the Left 
Bank. Had he ventured across the 
Seine, the outlook would have been 
more promising. 

JoHN F. X. Irvine. 


Incredible Tale. By Gerald W. Johnson. 


New York: Harper 

$3.50. 

Mr. Johnson has done an excellent 
job on a very difficult thesis. He pro- 
posed to show how the average Amer- 
ican has gained some degree of polit- 
ical maturity during the past fifty 
years. He recognizes the difficulty 


& Brothers. 
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of defining both terms average Ameri- 
can (or the “common man”) and 
political maturity (or “understanding 
the function of government’). An 
academic political scientist would 
have told the tale differently and 
probably would have missed the 
earthy touch which this newspaper 
man brings to it. 

The author traces the development 
by pin-pointing the four men who 
have made the greatest impact on 
American civilization: Wilson, Lenin, 
Roosevelt, Stalin. All the other lead- 
ers pass in review according to their 
relationship with the ideas of these 
four men, but this book is a study 
neither of leadership nor of ideas. It 
is a study of the way in which Ameri- 
cans reacted to both. 

The central normative theme is two- 
fold: that government is an instru- 
ment for the general welfare and that 
it must provide equality of justice for 
all under just laws. Mr. Johnson shows 
how these two concepts were threat- 
ened through two world wars, an eco- 
nomic depression, internal and in- 
ternational conflicts of all kinds. He 
has faith in the common man, but is 
not naive about it. He recognizes the 
importance of sound leadership, but 
is no hero-worshiper. He deplores 
both spread-eagleism and isolationism. 
He has no truck with “inevitability” 
of either democracy or socialism. In 
short, this is a balanced work, the 
best I have seen of all the “half-cen- 
tury” books. JosepH H. FIcHTER. 


Escape to Adventure. By Fitzroy Mac- 
lean. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$4.00. 

Fitzroy Maclean is not one of those 
who in an insecure world, seeks per- 
sonal security. In the early thirties, 
still a young man, as Secretary at the 
British Embassy in Paris, the prospect 
of the conventional diplomatic career 
rather appalled him. He asked to be 
transferred to Moscow from where he 
hoped to find a chance of personally 
exploring some of the carefully guard- 
ed Eastern territories controlled by 
the Kremlin. 

The first part of the book describes 
the perils of journeys to places like 
Bokhara, through Sinkiang and across 
the Oxus into Afghanistan closely fol- 
lowed by Soviet spies. After 1939 he 
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joined that fabulous body, of desert 
renown, the Special Air Service. 
Among his exploits he was entrusted 
with the kidnapping in Isfahan of the 
Persian General Zahidi whose secret 
dealings with the Nazis would at a 
critical moment of the war have led to 
German control of Southern Persia. 

The second part of the book is con- 
cerned with Maclean’s mission, under 
the personal direction of Mr. Church- 
ill, to Yugoslavia, where he was in- 
strumental in strengthening the Par- 
tisans and thus bringing Tito ulti- 
mately to power. 

In an adventure story like this, one 
should not perhaps expect the ac- 
curacy of an historical report. But 
one would at least expect that an al- 
legation so serious as that against the 
Ustase would be supported by first- 
hand evidence. Maclean states cate- 
gorically that “Roman Catholics set 
about liquidating the Greek Orthodox 
Church, massacring old and young 
men, women and children alike, tor- 
turing Orthodox clergy to death and 
desecrating and destroying Orthodox 
Churches.” 

In judging such a charge it should 
be remembered that Maclean was al- 
most exclusively with the Partisans 
whose account he may be repeating. 
If so, it would have been well had he 
borne in mind the estimate of Tito’s 
character which elsewhere he sums 
up as follows: “I did not for a moment 
forget that I was dealing with a man 
whose tenets would justify him in go- 
ing to any lengths of deception. or vio- 
lence to attain his ends.” 

The book is exceptionally well writ- 
ten and the excitement and suspense 
of the narrative will meet the demands 
of the most exacting reader. 

RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


The Common Man. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
This book in addition to giving us 

great delight, conveys the good news 

that it is only a first selection from 

a great mass of writings discovered 


by Chesterton’s literary executor, 
“which were not collected in any of 
his books of collected essays, and 
most of which have never appeared 
in America at all.” 

The present essays offer wide vari- 
ety of choice for the selection of a 
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favorite; and indeed, discussion with 
a view to such selection would pro- 
vide most enjoyable entertainment for 
almost any group of discriminating 
readers. One reader might conceiv- 
ably vote for any of the six or seven 
named in the blurb. For example, “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which 
“gives us the notion of what richness 
would have been in that book on 
Shakespeare which Chesterton had 
contracted to write but never wrote.” 

But in addition to these, there is an 
abundance to choose from, not least 
worthy of mention being the short 
pieces which include “Rabelaisian Re- 
grets,” “The Superstition of School,” 
“Books for Boys.” The present re- 
viewer would be disposed to nominate 
the closing essay, in which the author 
is at his Chestertonian best in blend- 
ing real and imaginary history when 
discussing the question, “If Don John 
of Austria had married Mary Queen 
of Scots.” 

JOSEPH McSorLey. 


The Age of Indiscretion. By Clyde 
Brion Davis. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3.00. 

This is another I-remember-when 
book with a lot of delightful remi- 
niscences about the author’s child- 
hood in Chillicothe, Missouri, fifty 
years ago. It also has pretensions to 
a “message.” Somewhere in the writ- 
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ing the author tried to reverse his field 
and show that books like Life With 
Father, Chicken Every Sunday, etc., 
were all wrong. The good old days 
were not so good as present days. 
This attempt spoils a well-written 
collection of amusing anecdotes with 
which you could idle away a couple 
of hours. The message doesn’t quite 
come off. In the first and last chap- 
ters Mr. Davis tries to show up men 
like T. S. Eliot, Dr. Ortega y Gasset 
and Robert Hutchins, who hold that 
the standards of culture are declining. 
He says culture is higher now. It is 
almost like Winchell or Pegler trying 
to show up Sorokin or Toynbee. 
These two chapters are at odds with 
the rest of the book. The author has a 
rollicking time telling his early mem- 
ories: his fiddle-playing, delivering 
magazines, tiffs with the teacher, mid- 
night escapades, the first “oughta- 
mow-hay,” and so on. All of this is 
fun and will please middle-aged peo- 
ple who buy books like this. Mr. 


Davis has a more facile style than 


most “rememberers.” The appendage 
of a thesis on cultural decadence re- 
quires much deeper analysis and 
many more qualifications than appear 
here. Nor is his conclusion tenable 
when on the last page he says, “I be- 
lieve we inevitably are going forward 
despite the prophets of doom.” 
JosEpH H. FICHTER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Catholic Social Principles. By Rev. 
John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $6.00). 
Here is a book for which we have 
been waiting—“we” being understood 
to include students, teachers, writers 
and all readers (Catholic or non- 
Catholic) who have any serious inter- 
est in the social problems of our day. 
Working on a well organized pattern, 
Dr. Cronin presents the Christian con- 
cept of the social order and of the 
social virtues, and then formulates the 
principles applicable to problems con- 
nected with Communism, a living 
wage, labor unions, property, the 
state, distributism, the co-operative 
movement, etc. He analyzes diffi- 
culties skillfully and patiently; he sub- 
mits well prepared and documented 
arguments in support of his conclu- 


sions; he presents objectively the 
views which he happens to disap- 
prove; and he indicates abundant ma- 
terial for independent study. 

It is a satisfying, authoritative work, 
all the more important because as the 
author reminds us, “not many Catho- 
lic colleges or universities today offer 
formal courses in Catholic social 
principles.” One can well believe 
that the writing of this book took 
something like eight years; and the 
discriminating reader will regard as 
far too modest the author’s claim 
that “he tried to make the book rea- 
sonably complete.” 

The World’s Best. An Anthology by 
Whit Burnett (New York: Dial Press. 
$5.00). Before making his selections, 
Mr. Burnett ballotted authors, editors, 
reviewers, college presidents, libra- 
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rians et al., to find out their choices 
of the best writers of the last thirty 
years. Surprisingly, George Bernard 
Shaw topped the list but he refused to 
co-operate with Mr. Burnett and so 
his work does not appear in this splen- 
did collection of excerpts from 105 
“greatest living authors.” If certain 
selections may be challenged as not 
representing the best work of their 
composers, the blame may be laid on 
the authors themselves as they made 
their own selections. 

Here are 105 pieces of very diverse 
types of literature from all over the 
world, some of which would be hard 
to obtain in the original. It would 
not be easy for instance to lay your 
hands on work by Schweitzer, Ortega 
y Gasset, Ilya Ehrenburg, Nehru. We 
may wonder who in the world ever 
voted for Pierre van Paassen, or Hu 
Shih but then difference of opinion 
makes horse races and elections. A 
monumental work indeed is this 1,186 
page collection of the best world lit- 
erature of the last three decades. 

The Appreciation of Shakespeare. By 
Bernard M. Wagner (Washington, 
D. C.: Georgetown University Press. 
$5.00). This anthology contains prize 
examples of English literary criticism 
of the past three centuries, and pre- 
sents a series of fine interpreters of 
Shakespeare from Samuel Johnson to 
Santayana. 

These men honor Shakespeare, al- 
though some of them with reservations 
which reflect the fashions of their 
times excessively. The writing is all 
superlative, however. 

The ‘scope of these selections is 
prodigious; numerous other writers, 
men of the caliber of Aristophanes, 
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Moliére and Milton, and lesser ones 
too, are encompassed. Moreover, this 
book would seem to show that far 
more vital than miscellaneous data on 
Elizabethan stagecraft or real estate 
transactions, are books which intro- 
duce the plays and characters anew, 
particularly if the presentations are 
made by writers who are worthy to 
be mentioned in the same paragraph, 
if not the same breath, as Shakespeare 
himself. 

Mr. Wagner has chosen wisely, but 
it is quite tragic, that a book contain- 
ing such rich material and of such at- 
tractive format, should be so shoddily 
printed. In fact, despite the author’s 
protests to the contrary, some of the 
passages are practically illegible. 

Where I- Found Christ. Edited by 
John A. O’Brien (Garden City: Double- 
day & Co. $2.50). Perhaps the most 
satisfactory way to give a short no- 
tice of this book is to name some of 
the better known converts who here 
briefly outline the process of their 
conversion to the faith. The list.in- 
cludes Katherine Burton, Bishop Hunt, 
Avery Dulles, Dorothy Day, David 
Goldstein, Daniel Sargent, Raissa 
Maritain, Christopher Hollis, Thomas 
Merton, Lucile Hasley, Elizabeth Laura 
Adams, Edward O. Dodson, Jocelyn 
M. C. Toynbee, and Dale Francis. 

Father O’Brien—careful editor that 
he is—writes a foreword and a sort 
of epilogue, and introduces each of 
the fourteen stories with a factual de- 
scription of the career of each indi- 
vidual contributor. The book forms 
an interesting and enlightening com- 
ment on the characteristics of the 
Church which stand out as prevalent 
motives of conversion. 
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